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Unitorms from Sweatshops 


LARGE, fat leisurely gray louse, one so large h: 
seemed a very limousine of a louse, appeared on 
the immaculate olive-drab front of an army uni- 
form. ‘The soldier complained bitterly. He de 

nied any previous relations with the intruder—‘‘lice are not 
gray, sir, in my part of the country’; said he came without 
credentials or even an introduction; and it was a new coat 
anyway—he’d not even had it on. Followed an investigation 
as to where the coat was made and now it appears that the 
gray louse performed a valuable public service. 

Army uniforms are to be taken out of the sweatshops. The 
new contracts will effectively forbid home work on them, and 
Uncle Sam can no longer be held up to scorn and contumely 
for buying his new fall clothes regardless of. their origins. 

Some months ago the New York Child Labor Committee, 
the Consumers’ League and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union protested that in New York uniforms were 
not safeguarded, and that work was being sent out to even 
worse fate on sub-contracts in other states which tolerate low 
standards of sanitation and child labor. Official Washington 
had apprehensive recollections of the epidemics of measles 
which ravaged our armies in the Civil and Spanish-American 
wars. 

Secretary of War Baker met the situation by appointing a 
Board of Control of Labor Standards consisting of Louis E. 
Kirstein, of the Filene store, Boston; Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
secretary of the National Consumers’ League; and Captain 
Walter E. Kreusi, of the Quartermaster Corps, U. S. R., 
formerly superintendent of the Public Employment Bureau 
of New York city. They are charged with taking such steps 


that the quartermaster-general will be enabled to enforce the main- 
tenance of sound industrial and sanitary conditions in the manu- 
facture of army clothing, to inspect factories, to see that proper 
standards are established in government work, to pass upon the 
_ industrial standards maintained by bidders in army clothing, and act 
so that just conditions prevail. 


The new board has been able to draw on the investigations 
of a number of social agencies. “The New York Child Labor 
Committee, especially, has been since early July continuously 
on the trail of uniforms given out for finishing in tenement 
homes. ‘The results have been placed daily at the service of 
the board and have been of substantial value to it. George 
A. Hall, secretary of the committee, reports thus on what his 
investigators found: 
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‘the few kitchen chairs. 


In nearly every street and house where they went they were sure 
to find army uniforms piled up on dirty kitchen floors, on kitchen 
tables with the remains of the last meal, on beds in bad-smelling, 
dark bedrooms; under tables amid filthy floor sweepings, or spread 
out upon floors for temporary beds for druling babies and dozing 
cats and dogs. These tenement dwellers had their usual unhappy 
quota of sore eyes, summer complaint, skin diseases and vermin. 


In some sections the uniforms were not even given out; they were 
“hawked” out. Open wagons loaded with uncovered army goods 
were sent down the street with a man calling out, “Who wants 
coats or pants to finish?” 


Both disease and dirt were present in a number of the homes in 
which our investigators found army goods. In one flat overcoats 
were piled all around on the bed, in the dark bedroom, and in heaps 
on the very dirty kitchen floor. A palefaced boy about ten years old 
helped the worn-out mother to finish these uniforms, they earning 
together $3 to $4 a week. In another tenement, on a pile of army 
coats on the kitchen floor, was seated a little child dropping greasy 
crumbs, at the same time wiping on the uniforms the filth of the 
street which had collected on the tiny bare feet. To get away from 
the stifling heat of the little rooms in one tenement, the woman had 
taken army pants to finish on the fire-escape. The main pile filled 
Near by was a sick baby, while five other 
children crowded about the visitor. One of these was suffering from 
a skin-disease, with ugly open sores nearly ready to fester. 


The weight of army overcoats was complained of everywhere. 
The strain of lifting heavy uniforms and sewing on such thick cloth 
is helping to ruin the health of these frail workers, especially in the 
many cases found of pregnant women. Early and late these women 
worked. Some said they had to begin sewing before five o’clock in 
the morning, while working until nine or ten at night was fairly 
general. In a few cases, the women declared they worked until 
midnight. 


Child labor in connection with this tenement work was common. 
Experience of years has proven that wherever grown-ups are allowed 
to do manufacturing in tenement living rooms, it is impossible to 
keep children from helping. . 


Children under fourteen years of age are forbidden employ- 
ment in tenements “‘on work for a factory,” yet girls of eight 
and nine and women were working at sweated piece-rates, for 
unregulated hours. In fact, the New York state law regulating 
home work in tenements—always hard enough to enforce— 
seemed to have gone entirely by the board in the face of huge 
government contracts for a million uniforms in a jiffy. 

Secretary Baker has long been an adherent of the Con- 
sumers’ League principle of buying no clothing made under - 
unfair or unsanitary conditions. He has, in fact, been for 
two years and now is president of the league. His appoint- 
ment of the Board of Control and, in particular, his selection 
of the three members, bids fair to apply that principle on a 
tremendous scale. 


To Keep the Kettle Boiling Back Home’ 


The Generous Separation Allowances Proposed 
for the Families of Army and Navy Men 


By Porter R. Lee 


STAFF OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


F the Alexander-Simmons bill now before Congress be- 
comes a law, the United States will have made most 
generous provision for the families of its soldiers and 
sailors. “Che bill has three divisions: one providing for 

the insurance of soldiers, one providing for compensation in 
case of disability or death, and one providing for separation al- 
lowances and. allotments of pay. This article discusses the 
third of these provisions. 

The pay of a private in the United States Army is thirty- 
three dollars a month. It is not sufficient to support even a 
family of two living together, much less a family one of whom 
is at home and the other in France. “To supplement this in- 
adequate income various plans have been proposed. It might 
be done through existing relief organizations, through a na- 
tional fund raised for the purpose and administered by a 
nation-wide organization such as the Red Cross or through a 
system of allowances from the government. ‘The essential fea- 
tures of the adopted plan should be stability in administration, 
adequacy in its provisions, and consideration for the status of 
those who receive the money. 

The task is clearly not one for existing relief agencies. It 
would impose an impossible burden upon them which would 
demoralize their natural work. Even more important, it 
would give to the families of our fighting men a status which 
they should not be forced into. A national fund for the pur- 
pose might be difficult to raise, and if so the stability and ade- 
quacy of our provision for the families would be threatened. 
The system of governmental allowances is the only one of the 
three possible plans which combine these essential features. It 
is stable, it can be made adequate, and it is essentially just. 

The bill now before Congress makes the following provi- 
sions for the support of the families of soldiers and sailors. 

1. The enlisted man is compelled by the terms of the bill 
to allot to his family not more than half his pay, or less than 
$15 a month. This compulsory allotment applies to a former 
wife divorced, up to the amount specified in a court order or 
agreement to be paid to her. 

2. The wife of the enlisted man may waive the compulsory 
allotment of pay upon producing satisfactory evidence of her 
ability to support herself and children. The man may be ex- 
empted from the compulsory allotment for good cause shown, 
such as the infidelity of the wife. ‘There are no other excep- 
tions to this feature of the plan. 

3. In addition to the compulsory allotment to his imme- 
diate family, the enlisted man may allot further portions of his 
pay to any person he may designate, subject to regulations 
made by the War and Navy Departments. 

4. The monthly allowance to be paid by the government to 


*The main features of the bill drafted by Judge Mack for the Treasury 
Department were given, the week it was introduced in Congress, in the 
Survey for August 25, The insurance features of the bill were discussed 
in last week’s issue by Joseph P. Chamberlain. Next week Dr, I. ; 
Rubinow will write on the compensation provisions. The bill is out of 
committee in the House and, as an administration measure, is expected to 
move rapidly toward enactment.—Eptror. 
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the immediate family of the enlisted man, in case allowance is 
not waived or exemption granted, is according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 


Waite wwithoutechildrensse on ene een el eens eee $15.00 
Wifetand ionevohildiea tacoma eee cn scat sarees 25.00 
Wife and twouchildren ssc ees. cee esis ss aiote teveraterts 32.50 
For“each sadditionalichild.. cnn sevoerieyere esi ile 5.00 
No. wife; ubutconey chill diner pier icra aia erases 5.00 
Notwite; but stwo children sts... we eel anterior ree 12.50 
No wite butsthree child rem see) tie enoretele atone te tele 20.00 
Noiwitesbuttour children.2.2- ey arraectenier loonie 30.00 
Forseach jadditional tehildshec: steele ce eieiste tectetet ta ate 5.00 


5. The schedule of monthly allowances to be paid by the 
government to other persons specified by the enlisted man is as 
follows: 


Orie PAareht Ewe wee ote Moda. wists mer sarinye eaters $10.00 
ALswO. Paretits fsfiocie tics crsiers coketon terete eek jobeieiete iene ete 20.00 
Each grandchild, brother or sister................. 5.00 


6. The maximum allowance to the dependents of any one 
enlisted man is to be $50 a month. 

7. The allowance to a former wife divorced is payable only 
out of the difference, if any, between the allowance to the 
man’s immediate family and the maximum allowance of $50. 

8. Allowances to other designated persons are payable only 
while they are dependent upon the man. ‘They are payable 
also only while he is making a monthly allotment of his pay 
equal to the amount of the governmental allowance, except 
where he is also making an allotment of pay to his own family, 
in which case the government requires of him a minimum 
allotment of not less than $5, or one-seventh of his pay. 

9. Under the terms of the bill the term child includes: 


(a) A child legally adopted more than six months before the 
enactment of the law or the enlistment of the man, whichever of 
these dates is the later. 

(b) A step-child, if a member of the man’s household. 

(c) An illegitimate child, if acknowledged by the father or if he 
is under court order to support the child. 

(d) A person unmarried and under eighteen years of age, unless 
mentally or physically incapable of earning a living. 


10. The total monthly allowance to beneficiaries outside the 
man’s immediate family added to his allotment to them shall 
not exceed the amount habitually contributed by him to their 


support monthly during the year preceding enlistment or the 
enactment of the law. 


To illustrate the operation of the law, the following case 


is supposed in the letter of Secretary McAdoo, which accom- 
panied a draft of the bill to the President: 


A private gets $33 a month for service abroad. If he has a wife 
and two children, he must allot to them at least $15 of his pay. The 
government supplements this by giving the family an allowance of 
$32.50. The family’s minimum income, therefore, would be $47.50. 
The father can allot as much more as he pleases. If there is an- 
other child, the government will allow $5*additional. If that man 
should have a mother or father actually dependent upon him, and 
to whom he has been accustomed to contribute, say, $15 a month, 
he can secure an allotment of $10 a month from the government for 
the parent by allotting $5 more of his pay. Thus, the private with 
a wife, three children and a mother actually dependent upon him, 
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by ‘giving $20 out of his $33 a month, would get from the govern- 
ment for his family $47.50 a month, giving his family $67.50 and 
still Ieave the man $13 per month for spending money. If there 
are more children, or if there is also a dependent father, the goy- 
ernment would give up to $50 in all, over and above the man’s own 
allotment. 

This is a generous provision for the families of our fighting 
men—not too generous, but amply so. It provides better sup- 
port than do the allowance programs of any of our allies. 
Canada provides a flat allowance of $20 a month. The 
schedules of England, France and Italy are given here in 


comparison with that proposed in Judge Mack’s bill: 


MONTHLY SEPARATION ALLOWANCES TO SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES 


United 

English French Italian States 

Whaitemalonen «stash ace. $13.00° $ 6.50 $ 3.92 $15.00 
Wate and 1 childs 2... 18.00 12.00-15.00 5.88 25.00 
Wife and 2 children.... 22.00 18.00 and over 7.84 32.50 
Wife and 3 children.... 24.00 22.00 and over 9.80 37.50 
Wife and 4 children.... 26.00 30.00 and over 11.76 42.50 
Wate-ands5-childrenctses 628500) 2.04 cn. nema 13:72 47.50 
Wife and 6 children.... SOLOOLM ibe rehome vette 15.68 52.50 
Waitecand: 7 childreniac. 32:00) 7 Seacnvacacas 17.64 57.50 
Waiterands ehildren eer a S4100b)  eeeice csr cis: 19.60 62.50 
Pathersor mother alone... - 36.00% =) ov. ts ceca a 3.92 10.00 
IBYayOW a, Oe ein tt a RT Oe ne) NN Peete ee Ue, 6.38 20.00 


*Includes 6d. a day from man’s pay. 


There will be instances in which this governmental allow- 
ance will not be adequate, necessitating a supplementary grant 
from other funds. It is probable, however, that the income 
which the allotments and the allowances together provide will 
at least equal the accustomed incomes of the families which re- 
ceive them. Indeed, unless the experience of our allies is 
reversed in this country, many of the families of our fighting 


_men will, if this bill passes, find themselves in possession of 


larger and more stable incomes than they have been accus- 
tomed to. “The permanent effects of this change upon the 
American standard of living will be interesting to watch, al- 
though they may be difficult to trace. 

This aspect of the matter raises some interesting questions 
of administration. Our local governments particularly have 
made rapid strides in the work of raising standards by the 
education of individuals and family groups in important mat- 
ters of living. Much of our public health nursing, the work 
of infant welfare stations, contacts between the school and the 
home are primarily educational for the families concerned. 
Under the plan of separation allowances proposed by the 
Alexander-Simmons bill, many families will for the first time 
be able to finance the higher standard of living which this edu- 
cational work is intended to promote. 

The large majority of these families may be depended upon 
to rise, by virtue of their own good sense, to this opportunity. 
Others will need the same leadership in doing so which the 
workers in many of our public welfare movements are at- 
tempting to provide. In the situation created by the assur- 
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ance of reasonably comfortable support to thousands of fami- 
lies under this bill, there is a distinct challenge to our public 
welfare movements from the Red Cross, national in its scope, 
to the public welfare activities of our local communities. 
There should be and will be no attempt on the part of any 
public welfare agency to assume any right of entry into the 
homes of soldiers and sailors because they are receiving gov- 
ernmental allowances as part of their compensation. ‘This 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. “To those families, how- 
ever, who voluntarily seek counsel and other aid in new prob- 
lems which the war has brought them and old problems for 
which the leadership of the man is no longer available, we 
must be prepared to offer whatever form of helpfulness they 
may need and human resourcefulness can provide. 

The bill itself makes no specific reference to the administra- 
tion of the law other than to lodge it in the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department for the investi- 
gation of applications and the making of awards and to make 
the actual method of payment subject to regulations of-the 
War and Navy Departments. 

One feature of the bill has caused considerable discussion. 
Enlisted men, without dependents, may be required, under 
regulations of the War and Navy Departments, to deposit 
one-half of their pay to be held during such period of service 
as may be prescribed. Such deposits are to bear interest at 4 
per cent and are to be paid, principal and interest, to him.or 
his designated beneficiaries, at the expiration of the prescribed 
period of service. 

The justification of this compulsory saving by men who 
have no dependents is stated by Secretary McAdoo to be ‘“‘to 
instill thrift, to enable a man to build up a fund out of which 
he can pay the insurance premiums and, above all, better to 
preserve equality and democracy among the members of our 
own forces and between them and the allies.” 

It is reported that the difference in the spending money of 
our troops in France and that of the English and French 
troops has already created embarrassment, as has-been the 
case with the greater incomes of the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian troops since the beginning of the war. At the hearings 
on the proposed law, Judge Mack reported the judgment of 
General Pershing that ten dollars a month was ample spend- 
ing money for our troops. The compulsory allotment of pay 
by soldiers with families is hardly open to question. There is 
much force in the argument that it is likely to create less dis- 
content in the soldier who has a family if his unmarried fel- 
lows are for the present on the same financial footing as 
himself. 

This bill represents a tremendous stride forward from the 
flat-rate program of allowances adopted during the summer 
of 1916, when our troops were on the Mexican border. It 
will assure all of the essentials of a sound program for meet- 
ing the situation: stability, adequacy and consideration. 


CLOSE QUARTERS 
From the Yiddish of Abraham Raisin, by Leah W. Leonard 


IGHT in the family, 
Beds only two— 
When bedtime comes round, 
Pray, what do they do? 


Three sleep with father, 
With mother you'll find 

Three more are sleeping— 
Hands, feet—all entwined. 


& 


Each night at bedtime 
And each to his bed— 

*Tis then the poor mother 
Would wish she were dead. 


Yes, truly she’d wish it 
Deep down in her heart— 

Though narrow the grave is, 
Yet each sleeps apart! 


The Ant and the Grasshopper 


By Elsie Eaton Newton 


F you happen to be traveling anywhere in the great West, 
turn to your neighbor and ask him what he thinks about 
the Industrial Workers of the World. A hundred 
~# chances to one he will answer after this fashion: “The 
I-Won’t-Work’s? Why, they are a lot of nuisances and 
worse. If they ever try to get busy in my front yard, some- 
thing will happen to them so they will never come back.” 
Presuming that you are in a chair-car such as our western 
roads run as day-coaches, your neighbor is likely to be one of 
those lean, brown men in a soft shirt, a soft hat and well- 
fitting store-clothes of the season. He is the kind that shaves 
daily, gets pressed spasmodically, reads the local papers and 
the Saturday Evening Post, and probably one of the weekly 
periodicals that digest the news. When he goes to Spokane 
or Denver, which he does not infrequently, he drops in to see 
a good vaudeville, or Charlie Chaplin on the screen; or, if 
he is a rancher who sold his wheat at a dollar seventy-five, 
he paid off nearly all the mortgage and took his wife and 
daughters to. the city, putting up at the best hotel and giving 
them a good time generally. 


Modern Schools and a Great White Way 


He unas little or no class-consciousness. For a mere money- 
getter he has no worship, but for a “pile” he has a very human 
admiration. He is everlastingly at work on making his own, 
which at the moment is represented by his business and by a 
modest but very modern bungalow in a small town—or it 
may be an unpretentious ranch house with its own lighting 
and water systems and some effective machinery for running 
the ranch. There is also a Ford if not a more expensive car, 
which every member of the family drives. Each summer 
he takes ‘“‘mamma’’ and the “kids” for a long trip in the ma- 
chine, or for a two weeks’ camp in the mountain canons. 
His son is a Boy Scout, his daughters are Campfire Girls; and 
all the children are to have a high-school education—which 
he never had. His wife belongs to the Woman’s Club and 
the Red Cross and does all her own housework. He—and 
she—lately voted for a bond issue to provide a system of clus- 
ter lights for the town streets, regardless of the fact that the 
corporation was already pretty heavily bonded for an up-to- 
date high-school building with its equipment for domestic sci- 
ence and manual training. 

In national affairs, his interest is fairly keen, but rather 
remote; in those of his county and state and his little city it is 
absorbing. He did not want war (he voted for a president 
who kept us out of war) chiefly because Germany seemed too 
far away to bother us; but when the right-about was ordered 
he bought some Liberty Bonds, contributed to the Red Cross, 
enlisted in the home-defense guard and ploughed up the front 
yard into a garden for the “kids” to work. 

The picture of this man deserves all this detail, because 


1Extended travel not only to cities but to villages and hamlets, cross- 
roads and the open country, have given the author of this article unexampled 
opportunity to test the temper of the average citizen of the Far West toward 
the I. W. W. That temper struck back in the deportations from Bisbee and 
the lynching of Little at Butte. It forms an interesting corollary to eastern 
feeling as brought out by the Survey at the time of the Lawrence and 
Paterson strikes and later at the hearings of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission. The article makes no attempt to study the itinerant laborer of the 
West or the reasons for his being; nor does it embrace any discussion of 
the philosophy back of the I. W. W. movement; such as came out at the 
strike trials, most recently at Everett, Wash, reviewed by Anna Louisee 
Strong in the Survey for May 19.—Eprror. 
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there are so many of him, and it is upon him that the shadow 
of the I.W.W. falls with sinister effect. 

His kind are essentially builders, putting courage and en- 
ergy into the development of a country that may or may not 
yield all that their enthusiasm dreams of. ‘This boundless be- 
lef in its future is their dominating characteristic. They 
have bonded themselves to the future and every ounce of en- 
ergy and strategy is required to justify their optimism. 

Across their anthill there threatens the trail of this strange 
wanderer, that has acquired its morals from undigested theo- 
ries, or evolved them through bitter experience in acute com- 
petition. Carrying a banner, it sets its heel upon the anthill. 

The great West is not an industrial region, but here and 
there are lumber and mining interests of large importance. 
Whatever the interest, whether industrial or not, it is ‘ours’ 
—our mines, our mills, our fruit ranches, our wheat, our 
cattle. The shortcomings of any of them, either in manage- 
ment or purpose, will be discussed with entire candor, but as 
long as they contribute to prosperity they are sturdily ours. 

These newer communities are more democratic, more indi- 
vidual, yet in a sense more social than the older ones. The 
day of solidified selfishness and viciousness of congested popu- 
lations is yet afar off. “There is a spirit of give-and-take, of 
live-and-let-live, of generous impulse. Understanding of mod- 
ern industrialism is vague. ‘The individualistic viewpoint pre- 
vails. A man who has whacked his way through adverse cir- 
cumstances does not understand why every other man cannot 
do the same. 


“TI have lived in the woods, worked in the lumber mills, 
slept on the ground, eaten rough fare, blistered my hands, 
worked sixteen hours a day—and worked out of it into some- 
thing better. Why should any husky man make such a ‘holler’ - 
about working conditions? Let him cut his way out of them 
to better ones and quit talking so much.” ‘Don’t be a 
knocker,” is a common expression. It is addressed usually 
to the man who refuses to be over-optimistic about his own 
town, but the spirit of it has crept into other relations. 


Shoot First; Then Argue 


THE sense of fairness in the westerner is equal if not su- — 
perior to his respect for law. He expects a certain line of 
conduct from his fellows, and gives in turn what they require 
of him, but he does not think of these things in terms of law. 
Tolerance he has to a great degree; let the limit be reached 
and he is exceptionally quick on the trigger. Kill a rattler 
first, he will tell you, and argue about it afterwards. 

When the I.W.W. instigates a strike in “our” lumber 
mill, the justification, if justification there be, is not taken 
into consideration. He resents the intrusion and its effect 
upon prosperity; when there is threat of destruction of the 
food and water supply, it is the primitive man who is out- 
raged. Let him hear the utterances against the government 
or read in the papers the I.W.W. parody on Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers, and there is but one thing, according to his code, 
that is to be done: he takes his gun, collects his neighbors, 
finds a whip or a rope—nor talks about it afterwards. 

How far the press has contributed to an unreasonable preju- 
dice against the I.W.W., only the press can say. One can- 
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not take up a daily paper of any importance that one or more 
outrages are not charged up in it to the 1.W.W., or men 
arrested for petty crimes upon whom, it is reported, I1.W.W. 
membership cards are found. ‘The average citizen cannot in- 
vestigate these reports, but he should be wary of having his 
feelings capitalized by either pros or antis. ‘The stories of the 
I.W.W. that are passed by word of mouth are quite as potent 
for prejudice, many of them uncorroborated. One finds the 
shadow in nearly every state—in Kansas the I.W.W. threat- 


_ened to burn the wheat field of this farmer; in Oklahoma the 


waterworks of that small city were dynamited; in Dakota, 
in California, in Washington—and so on. 

As a matter of fact there was an I.W.W. epidemic in San 
Diego several years ago. Street-speaking became a menace, 
and an ordinance against it was enforced till the jails were 
filled. ‘Then a policeman was shot; then the waterworks 
were threatened. ‘The citizens, finding that the law did not 
deal effectually with the problem, formed a secret vigilance 
committee, rounded up the leaders, took them out of town, 
horsewhipped them and sent them away. By preventing the 
entrance of other leaders thereafter the city has been reason- 
ably free from similar propaganda, I am told. But these 
measures, which have been repeated in other instances in more 
or less degree, did not prevent an Everett, a Bisbee, or a 
Butte. 


The West and the Itinerant Laborer 


Tue West always has a bumper crop of wanderers. Some 
are hoboes, some are merely adventurers, a few are “tourists 
of the brake beam,” a great many more are laborers who have 
become itinerant partly through necessity, partly through 
choice. At a reclamation camp near which I stayed for sev- 
eral weeks last summer there was a constant stream of labor- 
ers going in and coming out. Men were continually im- 
ported from the cities, their transportation being paid to the 
camp. Some of them deserted before reaching camp, others 
slipped out immediately upon arrival, very few remained for 
any length of time. Conditions and wages at these govern- 
ment camps are very fair, it could hardly have been a protest 
against either that sent them away before they arrived. “The 
faces of most of the men were of foreign cast, here and there 
an alert American; a good many obviously down-and-out’s, 
lacking even decent clothing; many carried their roll of bed- 
ding as if it were a habit. A few were plainly deficient, but 
the proportion seemed small. A large proportion were igno- 
rant apparently. All the faces were joyless, somber, uninter- 
ested, a trifle suspicious. 

At a lumber-company hotel on Puget Sound, a stream 
of similar-looking workmen came up the hill to dinner, the 
manager commenting thoughtfully upon them as they passed 
the window. Nearly all were of foreign origin, he said. 
Not many of them stayed longer than three months, and most 
of them asked for their “time” within a less period. 
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It is among these men who have no roots that the propa- 
gandist for a rearrangement of wealth finds the choicest soil. 
Apparently the I.W.W. has used this class in organization. 
The westerner has good reason to fear it, if he fears anything, 
for it has no habitation, but swarms over the land and holds 
no relationship to any of the things of his world—save that 
for a brief time it uses his tools. He is not organized against 
it; he can erect no barriers; the industries upon which all his 
living depends are made precarious. All his energies have 
been so intent upon sending down his roots in a new country 
that he is unprepared to meet the situation by any thoughtful 
effort. 


As the Westerner Puts It 


Saw one westerner, “The I. W. W. is human envy gone 
mad. It is covetousness with a president, a secretary and a 
membership card.” 

A young miner prospecting in Oklahoma asserted that no 
man could work where the I.W.W. is. “They won’t let 
you work except at the wages they name, and if these are too 
high no one can afford to employ you.” 

“A set of bums,” said one traveling man. 

“They are on their way, but they don’t know where they 
are going,” are the words of another. 

Commenting upon the happening in San Diego which has 
been referred to, a lawyer of that city is quoted: 


It is my belief that the average citizen thinks the I. W. W. is a 
man who seeks to live without earning that living. This being true, 
he is therefore a thief, because he is taking or attempting to take 
that which belongs to another. I do not believe it is prejudice. 
American people are very tolerant; they stand a good deal without 
seeming to be affected; but when men attempt to break laws and 
take what is not properly theirs, something happens. The class of 
people who formed the I. W. W. here were a low type of men. I 
saw some of them in the court rooms. They were mostly young men 
who appeared to be guided by older men. It is my belief that the 
leaders were men of the type who seek to live by creating trouble. A 
community, no matter how small, must have laws or ordinances 
which shall govern its administration. If they are not willing to 
obey the laws, then let them leave the community. i 


Evidently they who broke the laws in San Diego were com- 
pelled to leave the community, without benefit of law! 

The transcontinental railways— indeed, all the western 
railways—have never been able to deal effectually with the 
problem of the man who rides but will not—and maybe can- 
not—pay his way. ‘This person. becomes an adept in evasion. 
He is not always a hobo, he is not always an I.W.W., but 
this is a method of mobilization and an opportunity for propa- 
ganda whose importance cannot be overlooked. When some- 
thing can be done to prevent it, the problem may become less 
acute. But it will not be solved. With characteristic opti- 
mism the westerner has given little serious consideration to 
the movement as such; this is why he is unprepared. At the 
present moment he prefers to get rid of it and discuss it after- 
ward. 


A Dry Look Ahead 


By Elizabeth Tilton 


EFORE the war it was almost a “bromide” that, 

should this country’ go in we should close our saloons 

at once. We went to war. We tried to close our 

saloons. Up to the present time they are still run 
wide open, eighty-six of them within a half mile of the Boston 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn equally exposed and so on down the 
Thus far the liquor interests have won more than 
the drys. 

Here is precisely where the matter stands: Distilling 
stopped at 11 p. mM. on September 8. But as the distilleries 
had greatly over-produced, the sale of distilled liquor in 
saloons and elsewhere will go on as usual for many months, 
the only change being that spirits will be more expensive. 
Gilmore, speaking for the liquor interests, says that they 
will make a fortune out of this measure; hence it was al- 
lowed to pass that stronghold of the wets, the United States 
Senate. But the President can take over this distilled liquor 
if we need it for munition purposes. He can also stop the 
making of wine and beer. 

What that overworked man, President Wilson, will do is 
any man’s guess. “The brewers say that he will do nothing; 
that he is “safe.” Others, drys, say he will do everything 
when the stress for food is greater and the appeal to the 
people can be made more poignant. 

Mr. Hoover is very straight-thinking man. Business and 
social service are what he sees rather than politics. One must 
believe that personally he sees the absurdity of asking the 
women to save every crumb while the government wastes 
70,000,000 bushels of grain in the manufacture of beer. The 
New Republic for August 25 says that Mr. Hoover, as 
food administrator, will seize the grain now diverted to 
the manufacture of liquor—all in the good time that is coming 
when stress of war needs puts efficiency first and snows politics 
under. ; 

That is truly the virile thing to do. If we do not do it, it 
means we are a nation which tells the business interests of 
the few, led by such senators as Penrose, Lodge, Wadsworth, 
Calder, Reed of Missouri, Representative Meeker and oth- 
to take precedence over human welfare, over the two 
things most needed now—general health and general efficiency. 

In the meantime, the Anti-Saloon League will work on 
a second proposition. “here were ten times as many peti- 
tions sent to Congress for war prohibition as for any other 
one measure. “The Senate saw that an embarrassing number 
of people wanted war prohibition. ‘They felt the rising wrath 
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of the West and the South when brewerdom won in the Sen- 
ate. ‘‘We must throw some sop to the dry sentiment,” said 
they, and they threw it. They passed the Sheppard amend- 


ment for nation-wide prohibition of all alcoholic beverages ;- 


when the House passes this amendment it goes to the state 
legislatures, and when thirty-six ratify it, we become a dry 
nation—dry for the war, dry in the weary days of recon- 
struction after the war. The wets got a clause tacked on 
that the states must ratify this amendment in six years. 
This clause will probably be dropped by the House. 

The Anti-Saloon League believes the House will pass the 
amendment next December. It is already at work organizing 
its forces for getting the state ratifications. Twenty-six 
states are dry; ten more will be needed. 

What to do now? First, we must see that our represen- 
tatives at Washington will vote for a national dry amend- 
ment; second, we must see that only dry men are sent to our 
state legislatures; third, we must work towards having spe- 
cial sessions called in those states where legislatures do not 
meet annually. “his is the political work. 

For social workers, I see other work in addition to this. 
I wish they would all form prohibition committees, and let 
their chief task be getting the people with whom they work 
ready for prohibition. There will be a great fight to save 
wine and beer, that is, to keep the saloon. Headway cannot 
be made this way. 

Again, the French wine industries are already laying plans 
to invade this country after the war. 
France, not only overload themselves with wine but pass to 


stronger liquors. France is second of all the prominent coun- 


tries (1906-10) in the amount of distilled liquor drunk, Den- 
mark being first. 

Charles Stelzle, of the Federal’ Council of Churches, has 
induced Vance Thompson to write a leaflet on wine to be sent 
to our boys in France. I hope that as soon as it is available 
social workers can get the facts in this leaflet to their friends. 
This is the time to make everybody understand that history 
shows that headway against liquor has not been made by 
half-measures—moderation, use of beer and wine—but by 
total abstinence followed as fast as the sentiment ripened by 
prohibition of all alcoholic beverages. 

This is the winter in which to become anti-alcohol propa- 
gandists. I de hope that social workers will have 
committees that can act, for as old Meg Merrilies said in the 
cave under the rocks, ““The hour and the man has come.” 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 
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COUNTRY-WIDE TRAINING IN 
HOME SERVICE 

S a result of a conference held by 

the Department of Civilian Relief 
of the American National Red Cross 
in Washington last week plans were 
made for a country-wide series of home 
Service institutes for the training of 
workers to be enlisted in the home serv- 
ice of local Red Cross chapters [see the 
Survey for September 1, page 486]. 

Twenty-three institutes have already 
been established and will open on Oc- 
tober 15. They will take the full time 
of students for a period of six weeks, 
devoted to class work and field work 
under supervision. “The membership of 
each institute will be limited to twenty- 
five. Members will be recruited from 
the local chapters of the Red Cross and 
are not to be exclusively from the com- 
munity where the institute is held. 

The conference developed a remark- 
able blending of the educational pro- 
gram of universities with the procedure 
of practical social work which promises 
to give these institutes far-reaching in- 
fluence. ‘The need for trained workers 
in the home service of the Red Cross 
is not easily exaggerated, and demands 
for such training are increasing. 

The home service requires workers 
who are trained to deal helpfully and 
efficiently with disorganized families. 
The raising of the national army, now 
mobilizing, will make the problem of 
assisting such families acute in every 
section of the country. ‘The institutes 
will supply a measure of such training. 
They will follow the same general 
progress of instruction which will cover 
the following general topics in class dis- 
cussion supplemented by the field work: 

The functions and organization of the 
American National Red Cross, the field of 
home service, the normal family, the funda- 
mental methods cf home service, health, 
home economics, child welfare, the employ- 
ment of women and children, the re-educa- 
tion and readjustment of the disabled, the 
unstable family, the personal factor in work 
with disorganized families, relief, the racial 
equation, community resources for home 


service, cooperation, responsibilities and 
qualifications of the home service worker. 


The twenty-three institutes already 
provided for—they will be followed by 
many others in different cities and in 
some cases by a second course in the 
same city—are to be held in: 


Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Columbia, S. C.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Dallas, Denver, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Nashville, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Springfield, 
Ill.; Washington, Milwaukee. 


The wide range of interest in the in- 
stitutes, both geographically and as to 
educational connections, is indicated by 
the list of those in attendance at the 
Washington meeting: 


Prof. J. E. Hagerty of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Prof. Loren D. Osborn of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Prof. J. J. Pettijohn of 
the University of Indiana, Prof. A. J. Todd 
of the University of Minnesota, Professor 
Robertson and Prof. Francis Tyson of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Prof. William F. 
Ogburn of the University of Washington, 
Prof. John L. Gillin of the University of 
Wisconsin, George B. Mangold of the St. 
Louis School of Social Economy, Katherine 
MacMahon of the Boston School for Social 
Workers, Flora Saylor of the Dallas School 
of Civics and Philanthropy, Bernard J. New- 
man of the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Service, H. H. Hibbs of the Richmond School 
of Social Economy, J. P. Kranz of Peabody 
College, Edith Thompson of Atlanta, Theo 
Jacobs of Baltimore, Miss Bell of Cleveland, 
Margaret Laing of Columbia, S. C., William 
J. Deeny of Salt Lake City, Mrs. Walter S. 
Ufford of Washington, W. Frank Persons, 
director general of civilian relief of the 
American Red Cross; Thomas J. Riley and 
Porter R. Lee, national directors of home ser- 
vice institutes for the Red Cross. 
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GIFTS TO BE SPARED THE 
INCOME TAX 


OME $30,000,000 will be added to 

the resources of educational, char- 
itable and religious institutions, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Senator Hollis, 
of New Hampshire, by virtue of the 
Senate amendment to the war-revenue 
bill which exempts from the income tax 
all gifts to institutions of these classes 
up to 15 per cent of the net income of 
the donor. 

This amendment, as offered by Sen- 
ator Hollis on September 7, exempted 
from payment of income taxes all such 
gifts up to 20 per cent of the donor’s 
income, and he had a sufficient number 
of votes pledged to secure its adoption 
in that form, but he accepted the lower 
figure when it was offered as a com- 
promise, on behalf of the Senate Finance 
Committee, by Senator Simmons. The 
acceptance of the amendment by the 
committee gave reasonable guaranty of 
its adoption by the House and Senate 
conferees. 

Discussing the amendment in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Hollis said that his own 
experience in college had made him 
wish that all higher institutions of learn- 
ing were maintained at public expense, 
rather than by the gifts of individuals. 
However, the country had built up a 
system of great colleges and universi- 
ties dependent upon private donations 
for their maintenance, and the necessity 
for the protection of their funds was ob- 
vious. Former President Taft had ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the proposed 
exemption of these donations from in- 
come taxation were not secured, Hamp- 
ton Institute would be compelled to 
close its doors, he said; other institu- 
tions were in the same situation. 

The amendment is the result of a 
movement organized under the Commit- 
tee on War Charity and Social Work 
last June, under the leadership of Sam- 
uel McCune Lindsay, of New York. 
In a letter to Senator Simmons, Dr. 
Lindsay suggested three alternative 
methods of exempting gifts: the deduc- 
tion of the full amount of such gifts 
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from all income subject to taxation; 
the exemption or deduction of a percent- 
age—say 25 per cent, 50 per cent or 75 
per cent—of the total contributions of 
such a character from all income subject 
either to the normal tax or any rate 
of surtax; or the full amount of gifts 
and donations might be allowed as an 
exemption deducted from gross income 
for the purpose of the normal tax only. 

The alternative chosen by Senator 
Hollis for a test of sentiment in the 
Senate, and the one accepted by the 
committee, was the first—the deduction 
of the full amount of such gifts from 
all income taxes, whether normal or 
surtax. It was then restricted in total 
application, as above noted, to 15 per 
cent of the income of the donor. 


EXPORTING THE AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND 


HE American colonies in nearly all 

the European cities keep up base- 
ball as best they can with local facili- 
ties. These games, especially contests 
between different American teams, ac- 
cording to Mind and Body, attract large 
numbers of native spectators for whose 
benefit games are arranged, especially 
on the Fourth of July. Elementary ex- 
planations of the game are printed on 
the back of the score sheets in the native 
language of the country. 

International football will be stimu- 
lated by the friendly rivalry of army 
teams in France. George B. Ford, 
a member of the American Red Cross 
commission to France, during his visit 
last year observed that outdoor recrea- 
tion, a comparatively recent develop- 
ment and largely borrowed from Eng- 
land, has received a new impetus from 
the imperative necessity in wartime to 
keep men and women in the best physi- 
cal condition. New recreation parks 
and playgrounds have recently been pro- 
moted in Rheims, Clermont-en-Argonne 
and Bordeaux. 

But in neutral countries also the 
American idea of outdoor sports con- 
tinues to find favor. A soccer team 
from St. Louis has been invited by the 
Swedish football association to play a 
series of games in Sweden. A cable re- 
ceived by T. W. Cahill, secretary of 
the United States Football Association, 
from the Scandinavian organization not 
only agreed to all the proposed terms of 
the trip of the St. Louis eleven but also 
requested that the St. Louis squad be 
composed of men who could make up 
two baseball nines. This invitation re- 
sulted from a number of exhibition base- 
ball games played last fall in the Scan- 
dinavian countries by an all-American 
soccer team, which attracted large at- 
tendances. 

Playground and recreation work on 
the American model is to be introduced 
in Tumkur, South India, by Deputy 


Commissioner K. Chandy. ‘Thitsumai- 
kan University in Kyoto, Japan, recently 
wrote to the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, requesting 
information on how best to initiate in 
Japan work similar to that promoted 
by the association. “To the Japanese 
public,” writes Setzuzo Mikami, “the 
idea of the work is new, and they are 
not yet informed of the ideal of the 
movement and its educational values.” 
He particularly desires to know more 
concerning facilities for swimming. 

The first annual meeting of the Tokio 
Boy Scouts of America was held on 
June 1 with scouts from Yokohama pres- 
ent as guests. “Though chiefly composed 
of Japanese boys, the troop admits also 
foreigners and, under an American scout 
master, represents a truly international 
organization. 

In Russia, war conditions have been 
directly responsible for giving a new im- 
petus to recreational work for children. 
Mutual helpfulness is a social feature in 
that country to an extent which has not 
been fully appreciated here. When chil- 
dren fell into neglect through the ab- 
sence of their fathers at the front and 
the obligation upon their mothers to go 
out to earn their support or to work the 
fields, patriotic women throughout the 
country took upon themselves the 
task of providing recreational activities. 

Last summer, according to the Rus- 
sian ‘Translation Service, a teacher in 
the small village of Krasnow, realizing 
the need for supervision of her pupils 
during the summer, went to the district 
zemstvo council of Jaroslaw and asked 
for funds to organize a playground. 
She was given thirty-five dollars uncon- 
ditionally, except for the request of a 
detailed account. After organizing mod- 
eling and drawing classes and story-tell- 
ing hours, and after winning over the 
mothers who at first were hostile, the 
value of her work was generally rec- 
ognized, and the same zemstvo appro- 


priated about $1,000 for the establish- 
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ment of similar playgrounds in twenty 
villages this year. The movement has 
attracted widespread attention, and other 
zemstvos are considering similar action. 
The first half of a series of illustrated 
articles, Exporting the American Play- 
ground, by C. M. Goethe, was pub- 
lished in the Survey last year. Pres- 
sure of space in a period of slender issues 
when paper has been costing double led 
to the postponement of the second half. 
Articles on recreation in French Africa, 
Germany and China are in type. 


BRITISH WOMEN ENTERING 
AGRICULTURE 


O large and important has been the 

increase of women on the land that 
the English Board of Agriculture found 
it necessary in January, 1917, to or- 
ganize a Women’s Labor Department, 
of which Miss Talbot, previously en- 
gaged for some time as an inspector 
for the board, became the director. At 
the last census, in 1911, there were 
120,000 women doing agricultural work 
in the United Kingdom, including sea- 
sonal workers. Between April, 1914, 
and April, 1917, there has been an in- 
crease of 44,500. 

Miss Talbot is convineed—and is 
supported in this view by many expres- 
sions of opinion on the part of the prac- 
tical farmers—that many of these 
women have found a permanent place 
for themselves in rural pursuits and 
that, in fact, they will be indispensable 
for the revival and extension of agri- 
culture when the war is over. Only 
a small proportion of the women are 
of the educated classes, specially re- 
cruited in the season for fruit-picking, 
and look upon their work as an emer- 
gency war contribution. 

The great majority are permanently 
engaged in farm work and have proved 
surprisingly efficient, especially in dairy 
work and in the feeding and manage- 
ment of stock. Prior to the war the 
milkmaid of folklore fame had become 
almost extinct. Now farmers find that 
they have made a great mistake in not 
taking greater pains to train women for 
responsible jobs in and around the 
dairies. “They have proved more useful 
in rearing young animals than men; 
many have been given charge of teams 
of horses and they are engaged also in 
field work. , 

The number of farm women would 
be even greater were it not for bad hous-. 
ing conditions, unattractive food and 
low wages. So far all efforts have 
failed to get farmers to provide condi- 
tions of employment which, together 
with the natural attraction of open-air 
work, would effectively counteract the 
incentives of industrial employment, 
with its shorter hours and comforts of 
urban residence. The returns from 
small holdings such as women can man- 
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CHINESE STUDENTS SWAT THE FLY 
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Ges in the physical department of the Shanghai Y. W. C. A. gave a playlet definitely propagandist in its purpose of 


teaching the lesson of “Swat the Fly.” 


One girl, whose white wings identify her as the Fly, crept round the stalls 


of various animals, hovered over the monkey and pig-sty, and finally came to the Child, who presently drooped aid died! 


The director of the department is Miss Ying Mei Chun. 


The sixteen students of the 1916 class more than fill the 


present dormitory accommodation, and the school is hoping for larger space; for, as the secretary says, “The Chinese 


cannot easily understand why, if you have a school you cannot take them in when they apply.” 
came from government schools, seven from mission schools, and one from a Confucian family, 


Eight of this year’s students 
Space for at least one 


more class is needed, and two more teachers and three secretaries could find abundant work in developing physical work 
and playgrounds, and assisting in the public health campaigns. Invitations to teach in the gentry and government schools are 
being refused because of shortage of workers for the Y. W. C. A. itself. 

Abby Mayhew is secretary of physical education of the National Young Women’s Christian Association of China. 


age also are as yet precarious, especially 
for those of brief experience and par- 
tial training. 

The government is now energetically 
promoting different methods of train- 
ing women in agriculture. Besides ag- 
ricultural colleges, comparatively few 
in number, there are 247 training cen- 
tres and 140 farms registered as estab- 
lishments for the instruction of women. 
On some of them an “emergency” 
training course of only one month 
has been inaugurated. Belgian expe- 
rience is followed in the provision of 
instruction for the wives of farm 
laborers who are unable to leave their 
homes. 

The Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety has created 125 farm women’s 
clubs, misnamed “‘institutes,”’ primarily 
for the purpose of cooperation in buy- 
ing and in the use of modern appliances, 
but incidentally also excellent means of 
mutual instruction and advice by lec- 
turers sent on circuit. 

The Women’s Labor Department of 
the Board of Agriculture has organizing 
secretaries in each of sixty counties and 
sixteen traveling inspectors. It is on 
the advice of the latter that the de- 
partment issues grants to voluntary or- 
ganizations, such as the Women’s Land 
Service Corps and similar bodies which 
have been especially useful in recruiting 
and supervising seasonal labor. The 


inspectors also look into housing con- 
ditions. 

Miss Talbot and others who have 
studied the situation are certain that 
the outlook for women workers on the 
land is excellent. 


TO MAKE NEW YORK AN 
AMERICAN CITY 


O make the melting pot melt is 

the aim of the program adopted by 
the recently organized committee on 
aliens of the. Mayor’s Committee on 
National Defense of New York city. 
To do this it is undertaking on a large 
scale phases of immigrant education that 
have already been successfully carried 
out in Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
other cities. 

“One City, One Loyalty, One Peo- 
ple” is the slogan that states the under- 
lying motive; before there can be one 
people, however, the committee believes 
there must be one language. For that 
reason the practical making over of the 
city’s evening schools for foreigners, to 


‘the end that English may be universally 


spoken, is one of the important items 
in the plan. While the war is the occa- 
sion for this effort to unify a heteroge- 
neous population, the committee hopes 
to see its work become permanent. 
Already the Board of Education, act- 
ing at the committee’s suggestion, has 


added $78,000 to the budget for even- 


ing schools, the original estimate being 
$24,000. If this money is granted it 
will be spent to employ 170 additional 
teachers of English, fifty teachers of 
physical training, eighty community vis- 
itors and four supervisors of community 
visitors. All but the supervisors are 
to be paid at the rate of three dollars 
a night. 

To train both volunteers and paid 
workers for the position of community 
visitor, the Training School for Com- 
munity Workers of the People’s Insti- 
tute has agreed to give a special short 
course beginning October 1. This will 
include fifteen lectures extending over a 
period of five weeks by specialists in 
various phases of community work. In 
addition, the course will include field 
work, one form of which will be visits 
to the homes of aliens in company with 
agents of city departments and other 
organizations. The first examination 
to establish a list from which commu- 
nity visitors may be appointed will be 
held by the city the middle of October. 

Thorough socialization of the evening 
schools is being aimed at. “The commit- 
tee has added to its staff H. H. Gold- 
berger, who, as principal of evening 
school 25, has already done a notable 
piece of work in this direction. The 
usual experience of an evening school 
for adult foreigners is to lose 80 per 
cent of its registration before the end of 
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the term. Mr. Goldberger has kept 
his pupils by making the school a social 
as well as an educational institution. 
Music, recreation and speaking have 
been as definite a part of the program 
as instruction in English. Every class 
has been made a club, with its own 
president and organization. On the hot- 
test nights this summer the attendance 
fell off only slightly. 

‘This is the success which the com- 
mittee believes every evening school 
ought to attain. It has enlisted the 
cooperation of settlements, neighborhood 
associations and every sort of social 
agency to provide pupils for the schools 
and to make the social aspects valuable. 
In addition, such organizations will be 
urged to conduct classes of their own 
and to aid in the program in other ways. 
Robert T. Hill, professor of economics 
and sociology at Union College, Sche- 
nectady, and William C. Smith, the new 
state supervisor of immigrant education, 
comprise, with Mr. Goldberger, the 
committee’s executive staff. 


A STATE PROGRAM FOR WAR 
SERVICE 


66 ON’T build ‘war orphans’ homes’ 
after this war.” 

This might be laid down as rule num- 
ber one for states planning social pro- 
grams in connection with the war, to 
judge from the emphasis put upon it by 
Hastings H. Hart, director of the Child 
Helping Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in a report just made to 
the West Virginia Executive State 
Council of Defense. Both the governor 
and the council asked Dr. Hart to sug- 
gest a program “to meet conditions 
growing out of the prosecution of the 
war with Germany.” Clarence L. Sto- 
naker, secretary of the New Jersey State 
Charities Aid and Prison Reform Asso- 
ciation, assisted in the survey. 

After the Civil War Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
other states, says Dr. Hart, built “sol- 
diers’ orphans’ homes.” Most of the 
children admitted to them had _ living 
mothers. It was believed that the state 
could do better for the children than 
could be done by their mothers. Dr. 
Hart says: 


In practice the orphans’ home plan did not 
prove entirely satisfactory. It was very ex- 
pensive, involving the maintenance of chil- 
dren at a liberal cost for many years. It was 
an unnatural plan of living. However well- 
conducted the homes might be the children 
were nevertheless deprived of the privileges 
and opportunities of natural family home 
life. It was a cruel plan. The state said to 
the widowed mother: 

“Poor woman! You have lost your hus- 
band who has sacrificed his life for his coun- 
try. We are deeply sorry for you and in 
order to testify our gratitude to him and our 
sympathy for you we will take your children 
away and bring them up for you and thus 
will enable you to get a living for yourself.” 
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Thus the mother, bereft of her husband, 
was bereft also of her children. 


Happily, in this generation we have 
found a better way, says Dr. Hart. This 
is the granting of mothers’ pensions, 
which render it unnecessary for a com- 
petent mother to be separated from her 
children or to let them roam the street 
while she works. The state must ascer- 
tain, says Dr. Hart, whether the mother 
possesses the character, intelligence and 
physical strength to bring up her chil- 
dren properly. For-such children as 
have lost both parents, or whose mothers 
are unfit, Dr. Hart recommends placing- 
out in family homes through an approved 
agency. West Virginia has no such ap- 
proved agency at present, he says. 

Referring to West Virginia’s produc- 
tion of war material, such as coal, steel, 
farm products and live stock, the report 
points out that it is possible to lay so 
heavy a burden upon workers that their 
productive powers will be diminished. 


In the long run, a larger and better product 
will be secured from 54 hours’ work per week 
under favorable conditions, with good food 


LIGHTNING 


From the Spanish of José Santos Chocano 
(Peru), who, now that Ruben Dario is no 
more, is considered by many to be the 
greatest living Spanish-American poet. 


Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


A RAGGED mother, holding out thine 

hand \ 

Forever at the doors, in sorrow deep, 

And seeing always bare and empty chests. 
And human consciences fast locked in 

sleep! 


O thou that goest gathering in the bag 
Of thy sore poverty forever more 
Leavings that in the shipwreck of each day 
Follies and vices cast upon the shore! 


Daughter art thou to him who went to war, 


Marched in the ranks and shed his blood un- 
bought, 

Sank down in battle, fell to earth and died— 

And no one now remembers that he fought. 


Sister art thou to him who fell one day 
Among machinery’s teeth, which crush and 
kill. 
The wheels were all indifferent to his fate, 
But human hearts were more indifferent 
still. 


Thou wast the wife of him who at the 
plough 

Died, sunstruck, as he labored on the plain, 

Today all eat the bread his wheat has made. 

Thou dost not eat it—and he sowed the 
grain! 


Thou art the daughter and the sister poor— 
The widow, always left with child unborn; 
Thou art the mother who of every rag 
Will make a flag, when breaks tomorrow’s 
morn. 


Still, as a consolation, in thy womb 
A son of thy dead husband thou dost bear, 
A cloud of rags: its thoughts are of the sky— 
But of a sky where tempest fills the air! 


Thy son will be no gentle cherub fair, 
No honey-cup, no Mayflower soft of bloom, 
O ragged mother! Lo, thou art the cloud, 
And thou dost bear the lightning in thy 
womb! 
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and with opportunities for wholesome recrea- 

tion, than from 70 hours’ work performed 
by men who are kept constantly at the limit 
of physical endurance. 


Among the other recommendations 
are a convalescent home for wounded 
and crippled soldiers, a general state hos- — 
pital, the extension of the juvenile court 
and probation system to the rural coun- 
ties, employment of prisoners in farming 
and road-building, more adequate insti- 
tutional care of the feebleminded and 
epileptic, and the performance of the 
functions of a charities endorsement 
committee by the State Council of De- 
fense. 


TWO IMMIGRANTS OUT OF 
FIVE FEEBLEMINDED 


F you had gone over to Ellis Island 

shortly before the war began and 
placed your hand at random on one 
of the aliens waiting to be examined by 
government inspectors, you would very 
likely have found that your choice was 
feebleminded. He would probably have 
answered your question, “What is a 
horse?” by replying, ““To ride on,” or 
with some other simple reference to 
the animal’s use that did not differenti- 
ate it from a bicycle. He would have 
told you it was July if it was January 
and would merely have looked unin- 
terested if you had asked him what 
year it was. 

This, at any rate, is the conclusion 
reached by a study made in 1913 by 
psychologists of the Training School at | 
Vineland, N. J. ‘The results are now 
published for the first time by Henry 
H. Goddard, director of research at 
the school, in the Journal of Delin- 
quency for September, out today. ‘The 
SURVEY is permitted to make simulta- 
neous publication of a summary of the 
findings. 

Several members of the Vineland 
staff spent two and a half months at — 
Ellis Island giving tests to immigrants. 
The most favorable interpretation of 
their results is that two out of every 
five of the immigrants studied were 
feebleminded. Dr. Goddard admits 
that this conclusion is startling, but 
says that “it is never wise to discard 
a scientific result because of apparent 
absurdity.” 

Various tests for measuring intelli- 
gence were used, the Binet-Simon_ be- 
ing regarded as the most satisfactory. 
The work had to be conducted through 
interpreters. At first it was feared 
that this might be a barrier to efficient 
testing. Experience showed, however, 
says Dr. Goddard, that this difficulty 
was overestimated. 

Immigrants were selected for study 
only after the whole line had passed 
the government physicians and all whom 
these officials could recognize as mental 
defectives had been taken out. The — 
Vineland psychologists then removed the 
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obviously intelligent. That left the 
great mass of “average immigrants.” 
The number studied was 35 Jews, 22 
Hungarians, 50 Italians and 45 Rus- 
sians. Five Jews, 2 Italians and 1 Rus- 
sian were children under twelve years 
of age and so were excluded. 

Since the Russians were examined by 
a psychologist who spoke their own lan- 
guage, Mr. Goddard analyzes the tests 
of them first. Three of the 30 were 
found to be normal according to the 
Binet-Simon scale, 2 were classified as 
borderline and the remainder, 25, or 
83 per cent, were feebleminded. 

These results, says Dr. Goddard, are 
so dificult of acceptance that they can 
hardly stand by themselves. He, there- 
fore, selects those questions that were 
passed by 75 per cent of the immigrants 
and by means of these constructs a new 
scale with which to measure the indi- 
viduals in terms of their own group 
standards. More than 40 per cent of 
the Jewish immigrants failed to pass 
even this revised scale and “would be 
considered feebleminded,” says Dr. 
Goddard, “according to the usual defi- 
nition.” ‘The other groups give similar 
results. 


Dr. Goddard says: 


This method of interpretation gives us ap- 
proximately half as many defectives as we 
counted by our first method. But even 40 
per cent is a startling proportion for the 
feebleminded among our immigrants. And 
moreover we cannot escape feeling that this 
method is too lenient. The standard would 
seem to be too low for prospective American 
citizens. This feeling is intensified if we 
examine the questions that we have thrown 
out of the scale because not passed by the 
requisite 75 per cent. To define common 
terms better than by “use” is the first of the 
questions omitted. Only 40 per cent pass 
this test, the rest define a “table”? as “some- 
thing to eat on”; or a “fork,” “it is to eat 
with”; a “horse,” “is to ride,’ and so on. It 
cannot but give us something of a shock to 
realize that 60 per cent of this group of im- 
migrants do not define common objects bet- 
ter than to mention the most obvious use for 
them. 


Dr. Goddard does not contend that 
this study reveals the percentage of all 
Ellis Island immigrants who are de- 
fective. Nevertheless, he declares that 
“We cannot escape the general conclu- 
sion that these immigrants were of sur- 
prisingly low intelligence.” The ex- 
periment helped to impress this upon 
the government physicians, and the num- 
ber of aliens deported because of feeble- 
mindedness increased approximately 350 
per cent in 1913 and 570 per cent in 
1914 over the five preceding years. 

A follow-up investigation attempted 
by the training school two years later, 
proved disappointing because of the fifty 
sought for, only two were found and 
three others heard from; these were ap- 
parently doing well. Such meager re- 
sults, however, says Dr. Goddard, can- 
not be held to contradict the criterion 
based on the group standard. 


a PAM eee NT OF 
AMERICA IN THE 
MAKING 


OIV patriotism may be taught 
H im a neighborhood inhabited 
by aliens in such a way as to 
stimulate rather than repress their 
love for the cherished traditions of 
their home countries, was demon- 
strated recently m a street pageant 
arganized by the Neighborhood House 
in Harlem [New York city]. It was 
the first venture in community drama 
im that populated area and strictly 
home-made. A Slovak group in pic- 
turesque costume presented a lively 
pantomime, based on the life of 
Janosik, a peasant hero of the eigh- 
teenth century, and Slovak children 
danced a folk dance. The Hungarian 
neighbors, m four tableaux, repre- 
sented scenes from the lives of John 
Hunyadi, Louis Kossuth and Helen 
Zninyi, and im song and dance made 
live again the village life of their na- 
tive plains. Italian girls, also in 
peasant dress, danced the tarantella. 
From Julius Caesar to Victor Emmanuel, the heroes of popular tradition 
passed in revue. The closing episode brought ihese various groups to- 
gether in common appreciation for their new home. Columbia, sur- 
rounded by figures representative of American history and of the present 
guardians of her military power and civil liberties, was followed by a 
procession of Allegiance, symbolic of the children of an older world 
pledging their loyalty and devotion to the new. 
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Tue DECLINING BirTH-RATE: ITs CAUSES AND 
EFFECTS 
Report of the National Birth-rate Commis- 
sion. E. P. Dutton and Co. 450 pp. Price, 
$3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.62. 


The report of the Na- 
tional Birth-rate Com- 
mission, instituted with 
official recognition, by 
the British , National 
Britain Council of Public 
Morals, constitutes an 
exceedingly interesting 
and important contri- 

EPDY ©) bution to the literature 

: AC of the subject. The 

report itself presents 

the data under five 

elementary divisions: 

1. as regards the statistical evidence; 2. as 
to the economic and social aspects; 3. with 
reference to the housing question; 4. from 
the medical point of view; and 5. with refer- 
ence to moral and religious considerations. 

The make-up of the commission of inquiry 
was typical of the British method of proce- 
dure in parliamentary or interdepartmental 
investigations. The chairmen of the com- 
mission were: the Rt. Rev. Boyd Carpenter, 
and the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. The vice- 
chairman was the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Gorst, 
LL.D., whose treatise on The Children of the 
Nation is familiar to American readers. 
Among the two next ranking members of the 
commission were Dr. Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
the principal medical officer of the local gov- 
ernment board, and well-known author of a 
standard treatise on vital statistics; and Dr. 
T. H. C. Stevenson, the superintendent of 
statistics for the registrar-general, through 
whose efforts a very material improvement 
has been brought about in the arrangement 
and practical utility of the annual reports 
of the vital statistics of Great Britain. The 
commission as a whole consisted of some 
forty members. 

The plans and scope of the inquiry 
took four main directions: the extent and 
character of the decline in the birth-rate as 
statistically ascertainable and in correlation 
to social and political phenomena; the 
alleged causes of the decline, under such 
headings as the effect of town life, lateness 
of marriage, fertility, prudential motives, 
methods of restraint (moral, mechanical and 
chemical) ; the effects of the decline of the 
birth-rate, whether due to natural or arti- 
ficial causes; and the economic and national 
aspects, such as the’ alleged results of a rapid 
increase of population in a country where 
the land is fully cultivated, etc. 

The governmental sanction of the investi- 
gation was emphasized by an announcement 
by the then prime minister, Mr. Asquith, in 
the House of Commons. A large number of 
witnesses were heard, including some of the 
foremost names in Great Britain, and in 
addition thereto prolonged sittings were held 
for a qualified discussion of the various 
aspects of the intricate problems in 
consequence of the evidence presented. ‘The 
investigation extended over two and a half 
years, and, as said before, the report con- 
stitutes a notable addition to the literature 
of the subject, quite exhaustive of all the 
essential phases of the questions, but rather 
dificult of concise presentation in a briefly 
summarized form. 


Birth-Rate 
of 
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With reference to the correlation of the 
birth-rate to income, the conclusion is ad- 
vanced that all the various investigations 
seem to show “that the birth-rate falls as the 
income rises.’ With reference to occupation, 
the fact was brought out that the decline in 
the birth-rate was “greatest in the profes- 
sional and commercial classes.” The birth- 
rates in town and country were found to be 
rather conflicting, but it is pointed out that 
in France the highest legitimate fertility 
rate was in the nine departments which con- 
tained less than 30 per cent of agricultural 
population. With reference to religion, it is 
pointed out that in Germany the birth-rate 
was distinctly higher among Catholics than 
among other religious denominations. 

The statistics of childless marriages for 
different countries are of interest, with spe- 
cial reference to the Massachusetts returns 
for 1885, when the proportion was nearly 12 
per cent of childless marriages in marriages 
where the wife was over fifty years of age. 
Appropriate reference might here have been 
made to the more recent maternity statistics 
of Rhode Island, and it may be said in this 
connection that it is exceedingly regrettable 
that the state of Massachusetts should have 
discontinued the publication of maternity 
statistics, than which no social facts could 
possibly be of more profound interest in con- 
nection with the subject under review. The 
same conclusion applies to the maternity 
statistics of the United States census, which 
have not been tabulated, but which, if sub- 
jected to critical analysis, would produce re- 
sults of far-reaching economic and sociologi- 
cal importance. 

The British report itself falls short of the 
required exhaustive analysis of available 
data, but the facts are presented with suf- 
ficient clearness to illustrate the point of 
view, for, after all, the really conclusive evi- 
dence is that of the witnesses examined 
rather than of the statistical returns. As 
said in the report, a rapid survey “of the 
continental evidence does not lead to the dis- 
covery of any important facts casting doubt 
upon the validity of the inferences drawn 
from the official statistics of the United King- 
dom.” These findings are briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


“That the birth rate has declined to the 
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extent of approximately one-third within the 
last thirty-five years. 

“That this decline is not, to any important 
extent, due to alterations in the marriage 
rate, to a rise of the mean age at marriage, 
or to other causes diminishing the propor- 
tion of married women of fertile age in the 
population. 

“That this decline, although general, has 
not been uniformly distributed over ali sec- 
dons of the community. 

“That on the whole the decline has been 
more marked in the more prosperous classes. 

“That the greater incidence of infant mor- 
tality upon the less prosperous elasses does 
not reduce their effective fertility to the level 
of that of the wealthier classes.” 


In addition thereto, however, the commit- 
tee advanced the further conclusions, though 
based upon evidence less substantial, to the 
effect that: 


“Conscious limitation of fertility is widely 
practiced among the middle and upper class- 
es, and there is good reason to think that, in 
addition to other means of limitation, the il- 
legal induction of abortion frequently oc- 
curs among the industrial population. 

“There is no reason to believe that the 
higher education of women (whatever its in- 
direct results upon the birth rate may be) 
has any important effect in diminishing their 
physiological aptitude to bear children.” 

Of these seven conclusions, the last is per- 
haps the least in conformity to prevailing 
convictions, sustained by the conclusive data 
derived from an analysis of the fecundity 
of college women. Whether the higher edu- 
cation itself is the immediately underlying 
cause of the aversion to maternity, or reluct- 
ance to bear children, or whether the more 
active cause is the generally higher social 
and economic status of college-bred women, 
is, of course, debatable. 

Passing over the economic and social as- 
pects of the question, and the housing ques- 
tion, which is only briefly considered, it need 
only be said that the commission did not 
deem it prudent to go further than place on 
record its deliberate opinion “that the hous- 
ing question, both in town and country, makes 
the rearing of large families by the working 
classes a matter of great difficulty and also 
affects the birth-rate.” 

As regards the important medical aspects 
of the subject, the committee at the outset 
distinguished between totally different fac- 
ors of an artificially reduced birth-rate, and 
they condemn generalizations ‘‘which take 
no cognizance of the medical, medico-legal 
and ethical distinctions,” which cannot very 
well be discussed in detail. It may be said, 
however, that the commission points out that 
“the prevention of conception and the de- 
struction of the concept are fundamentally 
distinct, medically, medico-legally, and ethic- 
ally, and the commission cannot attach se- 
rious importance to pronouncements, from 
whatever source, which perceive no such dis- 
tinction.” 

It must be considered regrettable, however, 
in this connection, that the commission was 
unable “to present a definite pronouncement 
as to the physical consequences of the use of 
these devices” employed in the prevention of 
conception, such as are widely suggested by 
utterly reckless and irresponsible. adyocates 
of so-called birth-control. 

The commission discussed the destruction 
of the product of conception, which, it is 
pointed out, is contrary to law and medical 
ethics except where the life of the mother is 
at stake, and they express themselves as “in 
entire agreement with the accepted canons on 
this subject.” The discussion of the influ- 
ence of venereal diseases on the birth-rate is 
quite interesting, but of secondary importance 
to the question of deliberate or wilful pre- 
vention and control. 

Finally, the commission discussed the moral 
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and religious aspects of the problem on the 
basis of evidence presented by members: of 
the principal religious bodies, and it is said 
that it was found that the clerical witnesses 
“were almost without exception opposed, on 
moral and religious grounds, not only to the 
practice of abortion, which has had no de- 
fender among those who have given evidence 
before the commission, but to the use of me- 
chanical and chemical means to prevent con- 
ception.” ‘There was not, however, the same 
unanimity as to the morality of restricting 
the family in other ways. The report con- 
cludes with the extremely suggestive state- 
ment that: 


“While we have confined ourselves to dis- 
cussing the moral and religious aspects of the 
declining birth-rate in respect of the mar- 
ried, we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that the more widely spread knowledge of 
the means of preventing conception by the 
unmarried not only involves the removal of 
the prudential restraint on license in sexual 
relations, but may affect the birth-rate in 
the future in two ways: 1. Marriage with its 
responsibilities may be avoided, since sexual 
gratification is being obtained without any 
social obligations being incurred; 2. A prac- 
tice begun before marriage may be continued 
after marriage.” 

An additional report was subsequently pre- 
sented, signed by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and others, including Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby, with special reference to the ques- 
tion whether the present decline in the na- 
tional birth-rate is regrettable, and, if re- 
grettable, whether preventable, and if so, 
how. Reiterating their condemnation of 
abortion and the use of mechanical and 
chemical preventives of conception as in- 
jurious to health, it is said that while an 
unrestricted birth-rate is not advocated, it is 
recognized that “the natural functions of 
parenthood should be exercised under the 
control of affection, reason, conscience and 
racial obligation, with such voluntary re- 
striction as the health of mother and child, 
the welfare of the family as a whole, and 
the moral duties of parents towards their 
children may impose.” The further argu- 
ment is advanced, however, that an increas- 
ing birth-rate, for imperial reasons, may be 
extremely desirable and well worthy of na- 
tional encouragement to the extent of more 
substantial wages, or the adoption of mini- 
mum wage standards, or payment of a state 
bonus to families with low earnings for all 
children under fourteen years of age, a re- 
mission of taxes in the case of parents, fa- 
cilities for cheap education, etc. 


The evidence appended to the report is’ 


quite voluminous and exceedingly valuable. 
It is rather curious to find that the bibliogra- 
phy does not contain even a reference to the 
report and the evidence of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Decline of the Birth-Rate in 
New South Wales, than which no more con- 
vincing indictment of the injuriousness of 
widespread methods of prevention has been 
published. The evidence was, in fact, of 
such an exceedingly scandalous nature that 
only a very small edition was published, be- 
ing marked “For private use only.” 

The evidence appended to the New South 
Wales report makes a folio volume of nearly 
four hundred pages, with illustrations, sug- 
gestive of the Sanger pamphlet on family 
control. The two investigations amplify 
and supplement each other, but unfortunately 
the evidence collected by the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Decline in the Birth-Rate of New 
South Wales, issued in 1904, is practically 
inaccessible on account of the very limited 
edition published, and its immediate with- 
drawal from general circulation. Evidence 
of this character and its qualified analysis is 
essential to a rational understanding of the 
so-called birth-control. 

FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN. 


THE OFFENDER AND His RELATION TO LAW 
AND SOCIETY 
By Burdette G. Lewis. Harper & Brothers. 
382 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$2.20. ; 


Se es 7 A few years ago 


Mr. Lewis was an ex- 


The Practice aminer in a municipal 
; department in New 
of York city. In 1914 he 


was appointed deputy 
commissioner of cor- 
rection by Katherine 
B. Davis, and two 
years later succeeded 
| her as commissioner. 
His acquaintance with 
the field of penology 
is therefore practical; 
he has settled Pikes among prisoners, issued 
orders concerning their dietary, changed their 
work, altered their punishment, and solved 
or attempted to solve hundreds of difficult 
problems that are bound up in caring for 
law-breakers. 

It is refreshing to find an administrator so 
alive to the modern scientific study of the 
individual delinquent and to the need for 
individual treatment. Mr. Lewis knows that 
criminals may be produced in herds, but 
not often by herds. They are not to be 
studied primarily for their contributions to 
group psychology; each offender is in a 
double sense a law unto himself. He is the 
product of particular forces working on his 
particular temperament, defects, heredity and 
passions. Reformation lies in individualiz- 
ing treatment, in a complex process of curing 
physical defects, building health, imparting a 
habit of industry, teaching a trade, awaken- 
ing moral consciousness, and doing to each 
individual whatever is necessary to bring out 
the normal, the sane, the sense of unity with 
his fellows. 

Mr. Lewis’s approach to his subject is for 
the most part liberal and scientific; his in- 
formation goes far beyond the files of his 
own department. One can trace in his occa- 
sional dogmatisms the lingering effects of 
recent criminological discussions, such as his 
transparent disgust with the extreme advo- 
cates of self-government. He apparently has 
them in mind when he rebukes people who 
regard discipline and form of government, 
rather than the improvement of the offender, 
as the chief ends of prison management. 
The advocates of self-government never tire 
of pointing out that the strongest argument 
for their plan is precisely that it is a means 
and not an end—a means of training the 
offender to a self-controlled interest in social 
regulations when he comes out. Mr. Lewis 
comes much nearer a sound criticism of their 
activities when he suggests that only the 
more intelligent prisoners can profit from 
self-government, and that this plan ought to 
be allowed chiefly in institutions from which 
the incorrigible, the low-grade feebleminded, 
the insane, the old rounders and the feeble 
inebriates have been removed. 

He finds the best development of self- 
government to be in the limited “Hamiltonian 
republicanism” of the Preston School of In- 
dustry in California, which was described by 
its originator, Calvin Derrick, in the SuRVEY 
for September 1. 

The book goes beyond institutional organ- 
ization and treatment. Mr. Lewis discusses 
defects in court procedure and methods, tells 
who should be placed upon probation and 
parole, points out the merits of the indeter- 
minate sentence, proposes a scheme of in- 
dustrial training not unlike the Gary public 
school plan, and in the last sixty pages treats 
of fundamental social forces and’ the pre- 
vention of crime. Prevention, he shows, must 
be begun early. The average age of of- 
fenders is rapidly declining. Fifteen years 
ago the average age of men committed to 
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the New York county penitentiary was thirty- 
seven; at present it is twenty-six. Mr. Lewis 
declares that the church, the home, the school 
and the individual are variously held re- 
sponsible for this, and devotes a number of 
pages to the weaknesses and failures of these 
institutions. 

The book sets on the whole a stake in the 
progress of prison reform. At the same time 
it shows what way improvement lies, It 
is not as fluent in style as Wines’ Punishment 
and Reformation, but it supersedes that 
volume for the student of penology today. 
There is much in it, too, that a casual reader 
will find illuminating. 

WIinTHROP D. Lane. 


Tue Minimum Cost oF Livinc 

By Winifred Stuart Gibbs. The Macmil- 

lan Company. 93 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.06. 

“Circumstances make the lives of our 
unskilled working folk a series of vicious 
circles. The very lack of provision for yari- 
ous necessities contributes to the low state of 
health that, in turn, decreases the power to 
earn more” (page 78). ‘The first essential 
in an attempt to remedy such a situation is 
to know the facts. Miss Gibbs has had a 
unique opportunity to analyze the details of 
expenditure of a large number of families 
of very limited income living in New York 
city. Her carefully collated statistics show 
to what extent ignorance, indifference and 
necessity bring about departures from the 
ideal division of the income. 

Some of us find that the difficulty of living 
on twenty-four hours a day can only be 
solved by intelligent planning and fore- 
thought. Miss Gibbs’ little book emphasizes 
the same essentials with respect to living ex- 
penses; but beyond that it gives concrete 
evidence for the philanthropist, the law- 
maker, and the employer regarding the 
now undeniable interrelation between human 
progress and the minimum wage. With the 
unpleasant bluntness of actual experience it 
points to public duties; and it indicates what 
many publicists have not yet learned to 
admit, namely, that the problem of living— 
i.e. home economics—is one for experts 
rather than orators. 

LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


By Charles D. Williams. The Macmillan 


Company. 131 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the SuRVEY $1.06. 

With characteristic 

directness of speech 

Gan and glow of spirit, 

Minister Bishop Williams de- 

and livers within the com- 

Citizen pass of these few 

pages the life message 

which he has been 


preaching and teach- 
ing from pulpit and 
platform all the years 
of his wide-reaching 
ministry. Starting 
with the prevalence of 
the new social conscience, he proceeds di- 
rectly to “the inequitable distribution of pro- 
duction” as the “whole fundamental and 
paramount question” which state and church 
must squarely face, because it is “the tap 
root and primal source of all the evils, 
wrongs, moral perils and characteristic sins 
of wanton and swollen wealth and despair- 
ing and abandoned poverty.” Into this 
“region of causes’ he summons both social 
and religious ministries as fundamental to 
their part in almsgiving and social service, 
which are superficial and ineffective when 
disconnected therefrom. 

In dealing with these causes he finds “the 
true radicalism” exemplified by Jesus and by 
his thoroughgoing followers. And yet he 


Joe 
wisely cautions and counsels his fellow 
“radicals” that neither Jesus nor his apostles 


advocated any specific ecclesiastical, economic 
or political program, formed any party or 
led any movement of mere reform, although 
facing social problems as acute and some 
social conditions vastly worse than any that 
confront us. ‘But they preached an ever- 
lasting gospel of essential righteousness, jus- 


tice and brotherly love, whose principles, 
wherever and whenever apprehended and 
applied, have everywhere and always in- 


spired men to rise up and deal effectively 
with every form and manifestation of social 
wrong and injustice.” 

Bishop Williams would not flinch, as he 
did not in his sermon before the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction at 
Pittsburgh, to admit that the prevalence of 
social wrong and injustice throughout Chris- 
tendom proves how far those principles have 
failed to be apprehended and applied. But 
surely he is one of those who have risen up 
to deal thus with wrong and injustice. 

“T am root and branch a single taxer,” he 
afirms. “That is the particular policy, 
method and means of social and economic 
justice which I personally believe to be most 
rational and in the end effective. And I take 
every opportunity offered by the public press 
and platform to recommend and propagate 
this particular program of social righteous- 
ness. That is my privilege and duty as a 
man and a citizen, and also as one who has 
made some slight study of social and econo- 
mic questions.’ ” But he adds, in words that 
many ministers should heed and make their 
own: “I have never preached single tax from 
any Christian pulpit, and never shall. I do 
not find that the single tax or any other par- 
ticular economic program or social philos- 
ophy is a part of the gospel, and I will not 
attempt to inject it into the gospel. In the 
pulpit I must deal not with the accidental 
modes and methods of réform, but with the 
essential principles and motives of righteous- 
ness and justice.” 

This Bishop Williams does with a fear- 
less outspokenness when and where it costs 
more courage to do so than all the indis- 
criminate criticism of the Christian ministry 
costs its “radical” critics. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ORGAN- 
IZED LABOR IN AMERICA 
By George Gorham Groat. Macmillan 
Company. 494 pp. Price $1.75; by mail 
of the Survey $1.90. 


A valuable and 

much needed work is 

George Gorham 

Labor Groat’s study of the 
in philosophy and activi- 


ties of the labor move- 
ment. Organized La- 
bor in America is 
written on the assump- 
| tion that “the Ameri- 
can labor problem is 
the problem of organ- 
ized labor, that Amer- 
—— ican unions are the 

se hotenent of the aggressiveness, the rest- 
lessness, the hopes, the fears and the ideals 
of American- laborers.” Consequently, the 
author describes not only the beginnings 
of unionism in England and the United 
States and their development, but the struc- 
ture and the aims of present-day unionism. 
He naturally devotes the greater part of 
the book to a discussion of straight trade- 
union problems and methods, drawing his 
material in the main from the experience 
of unions afhliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Several valuable chap- 
ters are devoted, however, to revolutionary 
industrial unionism, in which the philosophy 
of syndicalism is discussed, the I. W. W. is 
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treated historically and sabotage and other 
of its methods are explained. 

Professor Groat writes in a clear, vigor- 
ous style. His book sets forth succinctly and 
with substantial accuracy most of the out- 
standing factors in the struggle of the work- 
ers for recognition and advancement. ‘The 
section on Collective Bargaining, including 
chapters on The Strike Arbitration and Boy- 
cott, and the Closed Shop, and the section 
on Political Activity, set forth admirably the 
current theories of trade-unionism. 

One feature of the book is the clear dis- 
tinction made between ideas or words that 
are sometimes confused, such as “syndical- 
ism” and “industrial unionism,” 

A thing that the reviewer finds somewhat 
irritating, in spite of his admiration for 
the book as a whole is the author’s ten- 
dency to quote extensively without naming 
either the person quoted or the published 
source. In spite of that, the book is one 
that every student of the labor movement 
should read. 

Joun A. FitcH. 


JEwIsH PHILANTHROPY 

By Boris D. Bogen. The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 389 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 

SuRvEY $2.15. 

The entire field of Jewish social service, 
both theoretic and practical, is here discussed 
by a man who has been engaged in it for 
about twenty-five years as educator, settle- 
ment head, relief agent, and now field sec- 
retary of the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities. He believes that the problem of 
modern philanthropy is to “reduce the waste 
of society to a minimum” and that only inso- 
far as social service, Jewish or general, does 
that, insofar can it be regarded as successful. 

As early as 1832 the first specifically Jew- 
ish institution in the United States was estab- 
lished in New York city—an orphanage, 
built because of the fear of proselytism by 
Christian institutions and to observe the 
dietary laws of the orthodox Jews. As to 
the reasons for specific Jewish relief agen- 
cies, Dr. Bogen points out that Jewish de- 
pendency is unique. There is no Jewish 
pauperism. He says that “Jewish poverty 
does not carry with it the burden of heredity, 
and it is not characterized by a downward 
tendency, repellent of reclaiming influences. 
Though poor and economically disabled, the 
Jews never before constituted the lowest 
strata of society, nor were they inhabitants 
of the slum districts of their native cities.” 

The Jew in this country generally is de- 
pendent only temporarily, due to being dis- 
placed by adverse laws and to transplanta- 
tion to a new environment. His dependency 
being due to objective rather than subjective 
causes, to his being persecuted because of 
his faith, his co-religionists feel that, since 
they share his faith, they should bear the 
burden of his adjustment to new conditions. 
Dr. Bogen estimates there are about 2,000 
philanthropic agencies engaged in Jewish 
work in the United States, expending not 
less than $10,000,000 annually, caring for 
some 40,000 Jewish dependents. 

The author points out that the pre-eminent 
Jewish contribution to social Caney in this 
country is the “federation idea.” , feder- 
ating their charities, the Jews cel in 
uniting communities, in raising more funds 
to carry on work more adequately; they have 
prevented duplication of effort, conserved 
energies and eliminated waste. Others have 
followed their example with good results. 

The Jewish applicant for relief feels that 
his fellow Jews owe him the assistance for 
which he applies. He knows there was a 
time when he helped others and he is cer- 
tain the time will come again when he will 
give to others the things he now demands 
from the community of Israel. In Hebrew, 
the word Zdakah stands for both justice and 
charity. 
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Dr. Bogen reviews the entire field of 
Jewish social service. He discusses methods 
of administration, standards of relief and 
Ghetto forces. His book is wide in scope 
and will be found useful as a handbook for 
non-Jewish as well as for Jewish social 
workers. 

Oscar LEONARD. 


THE CALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
By Jennings C. Wise. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 141 pp. Price $1; by mail of 


the Survey $1.08. 


Here is a_ well- 
thought-out, carefully 
stated argument for 
universal compulsory 
military service and 
training in the United 
States. It is the au- 
thor’s purpose to 
prove by the historical 
presentment of his case 
that the volunteer 
mercenary army sys- 
tem, which is—or was 
when he published his 
book—retained alone by the United States, 
is undemocratic both in origin and effect. He 
gives an interesting outline of medieval mili- 
tary systems and the development of the 
modern national army, indicating clearly the 
reasons why the English-speaking peoples, 
following England’s lead, have developed 
our ideal of voluntary or mercenary service. 
That ideal, he says, sprang from the British 
worker’s. long and bitter experience under 
feudalism, when he was summoned from his 
plow with increasing frequency to fight in 
the quarrels of his lords and barons. His 
own interests suffered through the military 
service exacted from him and he watched 
his crops spoil while he garrisoned a strong- 
hold whose flag meant oppression to him. 

His distaste for prolonged and irregular 
military service became traditional after 
feudalism disappeared, and he has continued 
to believe that his interests are best served 
if he pays a professional soldier to do his 
fighting while he works. The source of the 
United States’ ordinary practice of allowing 
the citizen to determine the extent of his own 
obligation to the republic, and to be paid by 
his fellows for defending his own rights, is 
clear even if that practice is as absurd as 
Colonel Wise endeavors to prove it. 

The body of the book describes the ideal 
military institution in which “the tax of 
blood” shall become a burden equally dis- 
tributed among all adult male citizens. The 
methods of his conscriptive plan are liberal 
and elastic; they do, in fact, mitigate very 
generously the old difficulties with their 
broad exemptions and ‘dispensations.” 

But when the author exalts the social and 
moral advantage of “a powerful army” the 
reader becomes more and more dubious. It 
is true, to the mind of your reviewer, that 
“no citizen should be allowed to make the 
decision as to; whether or not he should 
render that service in arms, which his own 
and the security of his fellow citizens may 
or may not require.” But it is offensive to 
him to be told that our nation, because it is 
honeycombed with pacifism, seems unable to 
rise with the sword of Christ to a plane of 
moral belligerency, and has sunk under the 
false teachings of Tolstoi to a lower plane, 
where the moral grandeur of righteous war 
is obscured. To hear that we must cast 
aside the fatuous doctrines of misguided, 
over-zealous humanitarians sounds like an 
echo of Von Bissing. We know, says the 
author, that God has created between men 
the great antagonisms out of which strife 
arises. War, righteous war, a war for 
ideals, is no more out of line with the in- 
finite than the destructive elements of fire 
and flood and drought. And finally, he 
strikes the full Prussian note when he asks: 
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“Shall we deny the wisdom of God who im- 
poses upon His people the ordeal of battle?” 

Well, yes. Let us endeavor to state our 
problems in the terms of world economics 
and democratic politics. Let us at least mark 


an advance from narrow nationalism by 


leaving dut the familiar appeal to the good 
old idea of a God who blesses his tribal 
protegés ! W.E. K. 


How tTo BrEcoMeE A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED 


STATES 
By Charles Kallmeyer. Kallmeyer Pub- 
lishing Co. 93 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail 


of the Survey, $1.33. 

The contents of a book of this title are 
necessarily restricted; but within the inevi- 
table limits the material is well presented. 
There are, first, the qualifications of citizen- 
ship; then the procedure; and then the stated 
questions and answers to be faced by an ap- 
plicant. Historic documents—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution—are 
included for reference and study; and a sum- 
mary of the most important naturalization 
laws concerning citizenship, passports, etc., 
close the volume. The same material is re- 
peated in German in the second part of the 
book. 

To describe this as a most convenient lit- 
tle handbook for the class it aims to en- 
lighten, is only giving well-deserved praise. 

GIS: 


THE ORIGIN, SYMPTOMS, PATHOLOGY, 'TREAT- 
MENT AND PROPHYLAXIS OF Toxic JAUNDICE 
OBSERVED IN MuwniTIoN WoRKERS 


By Dr. T. M. Legge and others. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 106 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.60. 

Since the war a new occupational disease 
has been listed in the British factory inspec- 
tion reports and has been added to those for 
which compensation can be claimed under 
the law. This is toxic jaundice, a form of 
poisoning caused by contact with the ex- 
plosive trinitrotoluol, or triton, or ITNT, to 
give it all its names. It was quite unknown 
to physicians up to the beginning of the 
war, but it soon became conspicuous in both 
England and Germany and, though reports 
from the latter country have not reached us 
for the last two years, they have come from 
England in large numbers, culminating in 
this volume, which sums up all the informa- 
tion thus far gathered in that country. 

The facts given here are of great value 
to us, for TNT is the chief constituent of the 
charges for our high explosive shells and we 
have several hundred men engaged in its 

_ manufacture and a much larger number in 
the more dangerous work of making the 
charges and filling shells. Triton poisoning 
has appeared in American plants already, 
sometimes in fatal form, and it behooves us 
to study carefully the British experience, so 
as to avoid, if possible, the harm done in 
their factories during the time of their 
ignorance. 

In 1916 there were reported in Great 
Britain 181 cases of toxic jaundice—the 
severe form of TNT poisoning—with 52 
deaths. Milder forms need not be certified, 
but they are said to number about 30 times 
as many (some 5,400). Women showed no 
more susceptibility to the poison than men, 
but the immature of both sexes are very sus- 
ceptible. While in general the mortality of 
toxic jaundice is 33 per cent, for those 
under 18 years of age it is eight deaths out 
of eleven cases. 

Toxic jaundice develops usually after 
about three months’ exposure, then the cases 
drop off, so that a force of workers who 
had been employed as long as six months 
would probably be largely a force of 
immunes. Poisoning takes place chiefly 
through the skin, less often by inhalation 
of fumes, and therefore prevention of poison- 


ing depends on protection of the body from 
contact with TNT. 

This is a most cursory survey of what is 
really a mine of interesting information con- 
cerning this new and important industrial 
disease. While much of it is very tech- 
nical and of value only to physicians, there 
is a great deal for the lay inspector or wel- 
fare worker. As our output of munitions 
increases, TNT poisoning will inevitably in- 
crease unless we adopt the means of pre- 
vention worked out in England. 

ALICE HAMILTON. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


By Paul L. Vogt. D. Appleton and Com- 


pany. 443 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
the SurvEY $2.60. 

a Professor Vogt’s 

H book is a plea for the 

village as the center of 

The country life. The 

Village of writer very definitely 

Tomorrow 


expectation that 

American people in- 
| terested in the farm— 

about one-half of our 

whole _ population— 

will find the village a 

satisfactory center of 

‘| their life. He goes so 
far as to say that both the urban mode of 
life and that of the open country have proved 
their unfitness and that the village will 
probably become the most attractive and 
satisfactory way of life in the United States. 
For some time a book on the village has 
been predicted, and though the chapters pre- 
senting this contention of Professor Vogt are 
the least convincing of his book, he has laid 
the foundation of a study of the village for 
which we have been waiting. 

Rural Sociology presents two methods of 
study of the material—analysis and idealiza- 
tion. Under the former method, for which 
the writer displays uncommon ability, is the 
treatment of the Land Question, Means of 
Communication, Farmers’ Labor Income, 
Health Physical, Health Mental, and the 
Church. In all of these chapters Professor 
Vogt very carefully analyzes the existing 
material, getting it in good perspective and 
displaying excellent judgment in handling 
the details and the particular fragments of 
his theme. For the student who desires the 
general view and a definite measured state- 
ment of every step of the way these chapters 
cannot be excelled. 

The method of idealization is not so sat- 
isfactory. In the chapters under this mode 
of treatment the writer tells what ought to 
be rather than what is. Under this head 
come the Church, Measures for Improve- 
ment of the Church, the School in Rural Life, 
the County Fair, and the Village. 

There are two final chapters, the first of 
which contains rare and new material on 
Rural Morality and Social Organization. In 
the study of Rural Morality no one else has 
worked so industriously or so well or has 
added so much to the knowledge of country 
life in respect to the adherence to standards 
of conduct by country people. 

Particularly interesting and valuable also 
is the discussion of the Farmers’ Labor In- 
come and the comparison between the in- 
comes of farmers in the country and business 
men in the city. Because he is pleading for 
congested and intensified country living, 
sometimes called the “urbanization” in coun- 
try life, the author is naturally interested 
in the approach between certain classes of 
city dwellers and certain classes of country 
dwellers. He makes the most patient analy- 
sis of the farm-tenant problem and proposes 
without qualification the elimination of ten- 
ancy from the American farm. This he 
would accomplish by a land tax and a farm 
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board—which apparently is proposed in the 
interest of eliminating specuiation—and by a 
system of rural credit, of which we have now 
the beginning. 

The writer of Rural Sociology is a man 
with an open mind, a fine hand for details, 
a capacity of delicate weighing of evidence 
and the ability to present his conclusion 
without dogmatism and in inspiring com- 
pleteness. 

Warren H. WItson. 


SECOND WIND 

By Freeman Tilden. B. W. Huebsch. 169 

pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

“But don’t buy that farm till you have 
read this book,” says the cover. After you 
have -read it, you will probably conclude 
to buy only three acres, and not to be a 
“farm eater.” 

It is the story of all the ‘unremitting toil” 
which for years “brought no rewards save 
the subsistence of day to day,’ -which is 
the usual lot of the farmer who tries, with 
too much land and too little capital, to do 
too many things. (To be sure, that’s all 
the average city worker gets, and gets with 
less liberty.) The gloomy picture is relieved 
by a pictorial literary style that makes the 
book readable, and by our recognition of the 
indomitable courage and common sense of the 
hero, Hadlock. He finally wins out, after 
incredible hardships, by  specializing—on 
feeding for milk. 

Second Wind is not a portrait title, nor 
a happy one; it refers to the protesting sur- 
render of nature’s resistance to overstrain, 
which seems to us a new strength, but which 
is really acquiescence in wasting the princi- 
pal of our vigor to attain an immediate 
object. Nevertheless, Hadlock’s philosophy 
is sound and inspiring. 

There is a lot of instruction in the book, 
which aims to tell the tale, not to provide 
“food for thought.” People do not need 
food for thought until they get some thought. 

BoLton. HALL. 


SoctAL INSURANCE; AN EcoNoMiIc ANALYSIS 
By Robert Morse Woodbury. Henry Holt 
& Company. 171 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.33. 

Contrary to general expectations, our en- 
trance into the war did not wipe out the 
results of the growing propaganda for social 
insurance. With eight states studying the 
entire field or some of its branches through 
oficial commissions, with the startling evi- 
dence of physical deficiency disclosed by the 
drafting boards, and with the comprehensive 
plans of the War Department of compensa- 
tion and insurance for army and navy re- 
ceiving the approval, not only of the Presi- 
dent, but also of the venerable leader of the 
American Federation of Labor, who until 
now has been the greatest effective opponent 
of the social insurance movement, one may 
reasonably expect a rapid development of 
constructive legislation immediately follow- 
ing the conclusion of hostilities. 

Professor Woodbury’s compact little essay 
is therefore to be welcomed because it pre- 
sents an attempt “to study the question of 
the burden of insurance critically,” the ques- 
tion of which so much was made by the 
opponents of the health insurance movement 
last winter. Not only does the author en- 
deavor to solve this complex problem as to 
the “incidence of social insurance charges,” 
but also “to reach a reasoned conclusion 
with respect to the wisdom of a policy of 
social insurance.’ The conclusions, briefly 
stated in the three pages of the last chapter, 
are in entire harmony with every argument 
which the advocates of social insurance, in- 
cluding the reviewer, have been making for 
several years. The author finds that instead 
of destroying thrift, social insurance will 
rather encourage and stimulate it; that com- 
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pulsory insurance against sickness and acci- 
dent and superannuation is a definite step 
towards elimination of poverty. 

It is to be regretted that the publication 
of the book, written as a doctor’s disserta- 
tion in 1915, hasbeen delayed so long with 
resulting disregard of recent events, which 
must be irritating to the informed reader and 
limit the usefulness of the book to the non- 
initiated. ‘There is also a certain youthful 
recklessness of statement in regard to some 
very broad principles, which is particularly 
objectionable in what is intended to be a 
calm scientific inquiry. Thus, for instance, 
we are told that “social insurance, strictly 
speaking, is not insurance at all,” a phrase 
which is essentially a phrase only. ‘The 
author thinks that (page 21) “we are still 
predominantly agricultural” and that only 
in the eastern manufacturing and in the 
mining states “a permanent working class 
has begun to appear.’ On page 110 we learn 
that German capital is loath to invest in 
foreign industries, as compared with Amer- 
ican capital. 

Notwithstanding these somewhat irritating 
slips, Professor Woodbury’s study may safely 
be recommended as the first serious effort to 
analyze the problem of cost. It may be 
hoped that further studies will follow on the 
basis of American rather than European 
experience. 

I. M. Rusinow. 


NoTes ON THE CAUSATION OF CANCER, 
By Rollo Russell. Longmans, Green & Co. 
116 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 


VEY, $1.37. 


The author of this 
posthumously pub- 
lished work is one of 
those laymen who have 
long been interested in 
investigating along 
statistical lines the 
conditions underlying 
the widespread occur- 
rence of cancer among 
all people. While he 
had to a certain extent 
a scientific training, 
such as was given by 
the English universities in the early seventies, 
had traveled widely, and had collected opin- 
ions from medical writers bearing on the 
relation of cancer to food and drink, his sta- 
tistical ability, as he himself acknowledged, 
was not very great, and the observations 
which he made, being isolated records of a 
few cases, cannot be accepted as definitely 
proving the correctness of his theory as to 
the causation of cancer. Generalizations like 
the following are quoted to show that tea 
and coffee play a part in the etiology of the 
disease: “Dr. Eli Jones, of America, states 
that his country has become a nation of tea- 
drinkers, and that three out of five persons 
have some form of dyspepsia.” 

Such an observation has the same impor- 
tance in the study of cancer as would the 
note that in America three out of five per- 
sons had blue eyes. 

Russell also makes the statement that the 
high rate of cancer among Scottish ministers 
as compared to the English clergy is due to 
the fact that the former consume large quan- 
tities of strong tea. If there be a high rate 
of cancer among the Scotch ministers, it will 
be found in all probability to be correlated 
with their long life and consequent high dis- 
tribution in the upper age groups, rather 
than with their tea-drinking. In fact, the 
whole book, while interesting as a collection 
of scattered opinions, cannot be regarded as 
of any scientific importance in the discus- 
sion of either the occurrence or the increase 
of cancer. 

The fact that peoples of widely differing 
habits of life, with diets varying from pure 
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vegetarianism to one composed almost en- 
tirely of meat, all suffer from cancer in about 
the same proportion, as'is shown when accu- 
rate figures of the numbers of births and 
deaths in the community and accurate certifi- 
cations of the causes of death are obtainable, 
proves that excess of any type in either food 
or drink has nothing to do with the appear- 
ance of cancer. 

Unfortunately, the investigations of 4,000 
years have not as yet enabled us to make a 
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more positive statement than that we do not 
at the present time know anything about the 
cause of cancer. We do know that cancer 
frequently follows chronic irritation in per- 
sons who have reached the cancer age, but 
we know, also, that it does not inevitably fol- 
low such chronic irritation and that there 
is still a factor behind all our superficial 
information, to discover which is the real 
cancer problem. 
FRANCIS CARTER Woop, M. D. 


CALIFORNIA’S SCHOOL TERM 


To THE Epiror: In justice to California 
and to those here who are trying to main- 
tain existing standards of child care during 
the war, I think that one statement in Mr. 
Lane’s article in the Survey for August 4 
should be expanded. Speaking of California, 


Mr. Lane says, “the legislature granted 
power to the state board of education to re- 
duce the school term to six months when 
necessary for agricultural or horticultural 
purposes. The term is now legally six 
months, but it is actually much longer in 
many places.” 

This act was passed by the legislature, 
though how it happened no one seems to 
know. We are just awakening to the fact 
that this law is on our statute books. How- 
ever, the state board of education has stead- 
fastly refused to use the power given it, in 
spite of immense pressure brought to bear 
on it by vested interests. 

Setting the date for opening the fall term 
of school rests with the local school boards, 
provided they fix the time so that the required 
number of days of school may be held be- 
tween the time appointed and July 1 of the 
following year. October 1 is the latest date 
that schools can open to meet this require- 
ment. There has been much pressure brought 
to bear in certain communities to postpone 
the opening of schools till that date. 

An inquiry was made recently to deter- 
mine whether or not there had been delay 
in opening our schools. It revealed the fact 
that in a few places the local authorities 
‘were postponing the opening of schools from 
one to three weeks. It is, however, not a 
common practice. 

The real situation has not been altered to 
any extent, therefore, by the legislation re- 
ferred to by Mr. Lane. Education has not 
been interfered with to any appreciable ex- 
tent, I am happy to report. 

PuyLiis McDonaLp. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


BY A DRAFTED MAN 


To THE EpiTor: Since I received notice 
that I have been drafted and must appear 
for a physical examination, I have been ask- 
ing myself just what are the reasons why I 
shall insist on exemption. I have called my- 
self a conscientious objector, but I find that 
this does not satisfy me. 

In the first place, I cannot locate or define 
conscience. I think I understand the faculty 
of reason, or at least am aware of such a 
faculty; but conscience escapes me. And 
then, too, I am not satisfied with being 
against anything. We live by virtue of con- 
crete, positive acts. While to be aganist 
anything is negative, and negation is noth- 
ing. And, as everyone must be for some- 


thing, for me to say I am against war does 
not truly reveal my position. ! 

The more I think of this matter the more 
unsatisfactory I find the present statement 
of my case. And while I now refrain from 
killing even a spider, yet I have never really 
been opposed to killing a man. That has 
never entered my mind as a possibility. 

So I see now, plainly, that I am not ac- 
tually opposed to war and killing. Rather 
I am for a new social order. Having studied 
life and seen that the purpose of man’s life 
is to bring comparative order out of com- 
parative chaos, and that morality is that 
part of order which embraces the conduct 
of man, it is natural that I should be active 
in promoting a way of life which is more 
orderly than the present system of organ- 
ized selfishness. 

From a study of man’s nature I conclude 
that man is happiest when he lives in har- 
mony with his fellows. This is indicative to 
me of the fact that harmony or love is 
the same thing as order. This is funda- 
mental. The nearer the conduct of man 
approaches a stage of brotherly love the 
nearer he approaches a life of order, wisdom 
and happiness. This is as “scientific” and 
demonstrable as mathematics. And inasmuch 
as peace, concord, harmony, order can exist 
only where there is goodness, generosity, 
wisdom, it follows that wherever war, dis- 
cord, disorder exists there must be selfish- 
ness and ignorance. It is not necessary that 
I place my finger on the particular bit or 
kind of selfishness and ignorance which 
caused this particular war, because it fol- 
lows as a matter of cause and effect, and 
we know it to be true just as we know that 
where there is light the sun must shine, or 
where there is sound there must be vibration, 
or where there is plan there must be order. 

Therefore, I, being for order, cannot be 
for disorder. I, being for generosity, cannot 
be for selfishness. I, being for love, wis- 
dom, and recognizing my own reason as 
the only guide of action, cannot be for hate, 
ignorance, or for anything which would 
necessitate my ignoring my reason and act- 
ing as though I lacked one. I, being for 
peace and all its blessings, cannot be for 
war and all its horrors. It is not that I 
am against war so much as that I am for 
peace. Rather it follows that being for 
peace I cannot also be for war. 

Some people have so little common sense 
that they think they can be for peace and 
war at the same time. But one cannot any 
more be for peace and war at the same time 
than he can at once be both awake and 
asleep, or in the light and the dark, or dry 
and wet, or white and black, or sick and 
well, or wise and ignorant, or any other 
two things which are opposites. It follows 
that if a person is one thing he eannot be 
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its opposite. This is self-evident, obvious, 
apparent, unmistakable. So about war: if 
I am for peace, I cannot be for war. Nor 
can anyone else. ‘There is a definite number 
of people in the world, all of whom are 
either for peace or for war. Where there 
is life there is no such thing as impartiality, 
neutrality or passivity. Hence every effort 
I put forth for peace must naturally lessen 
the number of adherents of war; and every 
effort another puts forth for war must in 
the same manner lessen the extent of peace. 

Accordingly, I have reasoned out my po- 
sition. I have given a true representation 
of it. It is essentially constructive, positive. 
I am not against war; but I am for peace. 
I am not against killing men or lessening 
life; but I am for saving and increasing life. 
I am not against autocracy; but I am for 
the essence of democracy, the right of every 
man to decide his own destiny, and to an 
equal share in our common heritage. Havy- 
ing but one passion, humanity, I refuse to 
blind my eyes to the present brutalities and 
injustice in order to dwell on vague and 
sentimental thoughts of a possible future 
good. I see time and space as infinite and 
believe the only time and place for us to 
do good deeds is the here and now. My 
attitude is positive, creative. I do not ob- 
struct. JI lead. I’m not against anything; 
I’m for something. I do not act of free will, 
but of necessity. 

This is clear, simple, reasonable and con- 
sistent to me. Being possessed of a reason 
and, therefore, able to see only wisdom in 
perpetual peace, order, harmony, concord, 
amity, I am actively engaged in promoting 
this state of things among men; hence, it 
is obvious that I cannot engage in fighting 
and killing, which is disorder, chaos, noth- 
ingness, the limit of foolishness and irra- 
tionality, and the opposite of everything I 
strive for. 

WALTER C. HUNTER. 

Marblehead, Mass. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


To THE Epiror: I beg leave to express to 
you my gratitude for your publication [the 
Survey for August 4] of the plea for con- 
scientious objectors of the war by Norman 
Thomas. It seems to me that Mr. Neu- 
man, in his letter August 18 [page 447], so 
far from strengthening the position of Mr. 
Thomas, completely surrenders the case for 
pacifism. He compares those “members of 
the community who share the benefits of a 
war which they count unrighteous” to those 
who use coal which they did not themselves 
dig. “Are we shirkers,’ he asks, “when we 
choose not to dig coal or face death in a 
steel mill?” 

The toil and the risk of the coal-miner and 
the steel-mill worker are indispensable to 
the social weal. But we cannot all dig coal. 
If my physical strength, my training, my lo- 
cation, are such that I can serve society more 
effectually by doing some other useful work, 
then I ought not to be a coal-miner or steel- 
worker. But if the circumstances and my 
qualifications constitute a just social demand 
that I engage in one of those hard and dan- 
gerous employments, of course I ought to do 
it, and I am a “shirker” and a coward if I 
do not, and should be ashamed of myself. 

Similarly, if war brings benefits to so- 
ciety, and I am of military age and proper 
physique, I ought to enter military service. 
Mr. Neuman’s argument assumes that war 
does produce “benefits” in the same sense 
that coal-mining or steel-making does. If 
that is true, then it is ridiculous to condemn 
war as “unrighteous.” It has never occurred 
to anyone to have “conscientious” objections 
to digging coal. If war is beneficial, that 
fact makes it righteous. If, on the contrary, 
it is injurious, that fact makes it unrighteous. 
To denounce it as “unrighteous,” and at the 


same time to claim that in spite of ourselves 
we cannot escape a share of its “benefits,” 
is a surprising confusion. 

I venture to add that, in my opinion, there 
is a like confusion at the bottom of Mr. De- 
vine’s sharp rebuke of conscientious objectors 
in the First Obligation, [August 18, page 
438]. Mr. Devine distinctly assumes that 
truth can be defended, humanity championed, 
internationalism builded, democracy safe- 
guarded, by the method of war. If that as- 
sumption be granted, Mr. Devine’s severe 
condemnation is amply justified. But as- 
sumption is not proof. The pacifist denies 
the truth of what Mr. Devine treats as self- 
evident. To say a thing is so does not make 
it so, even though the assertion be repeated 
many times, in forms rhetorically effective. 

For example, Mr. Devine asserts flatly that 
“in order that we may live peacefully here- 
after with Germans, the first consideration 
is to win this war against the military au- 
tocracy of Germany.” Now I may be mis- 
taken, I may be foolish, but, at any rate, I 
am honest in disagreeing with that assertion. 
I think, with President Wilson, that: “Vic- 
tory would mean peace forced upon the loser, 


a victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished. ° 


It would be accepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would 
leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter mem- 
ory, upon which terms of peace would rest, 
not permanently, but only as upon quick- 
sand.” 

I honestly think that President Wilson’s 
opinion is better grounded in the facts of 
human nature and of history than Mr. De- 
vine’s opinion. Therefore, because I desire 
a lasting peace with Germany, I do not 
want my country to “win this war.” I 
want a “peace without victory” for either 
side, that it may endure. My motive is ex- 
actly the same as Mr. Devine’s. If I am 
wrong, and deserve pity for failing “in the 
greatest crisis of all history,” I should be 
pitied for my intellectual deficiency, not for 
any moral shortcoming. 

The pacifist denies absolutely the assump- 
tion which the apologists for war constantly 
make. He holds with John Hay that “war 
is the most ferocious and futile of human 
follies.” He cannot see that labeling a war 
as a “war for humanity” or a “war to make 
the world safe for democracy” or “our war” 
changes its character in the least. He be- 
lieves that war is the worst scourge of hu- 
manity, the chief obstacle to democracy and 
to human progress in general. He looks upon 
the effort to end war by means of war as no 
more reasonable than the attempt to cure a 
ease of delirium tremens by giving the suf- 
rerer whiskey. 

If the pacifist is mistaken, give him en- 
lightenment, not rebuke. Until his mistake 
is pointed out to himhe will perhaps humbly 
trust that, despite the scorn of many of the 
wise, mighty and noble, he may be num- 
bered among the “children of God,” the 
“peacemakers” whom the Master of all 
Christians pronounced blessed. If he cannot 
be classed with the “stern, unsentimental, 
stout-hearted fighting men” for whom Mr. 
Devine claims the beatitude, he may find con- 
solation in the fact that the Master him- 
self could not be classed with them either. 
He is not yet willing to use the title which 
Mr. Devine’s doctrine seems to demand, and 
consider himself a disciple of the “Prince of 
Enforced Peace.” WHrnry W. PINKHAM. 


[Minister Unitarian Congregational Society.] 
Melrose, Mass. ~ 


To THE Epiror: Having once already set 
myself openly in opposition to the writer of 
Social Forces in War Time, I certainly 
should not in my own person repeat the un- 
gracious act so soon. But his recent estimate 
of “conscientious objectors” recalls so vivid- 
ly by way of contrast an English estimate 
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which I have lately seen, that I am impelled 
to quote the latter for the purpose of com- 
parison. 

Mr. Devine says: “War has its own dan- 
gers, physical and social, both in defeat and 
in victory. About the least useful of 
all people, however, in the defense against 
such dangers will be those who stand aloof 
from the emotions and do not share affirma- 
tively in the national undertaking.” 

Captain Gwynn, M. P., says: “These are 
people who are not a blight upon the com- 
munity; they may very probably prove to be 
the very salt of the community. I am speak- 
ing now as one who has seen war. I think 
that everybody who has seen war has one 
governing desire, and that is to see war 
abolished from the world. I am not at all 
sure that these people . . may not be 
the best people to help in the fight to make 
an end of war. There is one thing that no- 
body can deny them—I am speaking now 

of the real conscientious objector, 
ae and that is courage, the most diffi- 
cult form of courage in the world, the cour- 
age of the individual against the crowd. 
That is a courage which every state would 
do well to protect and guard. That is the 
courage which, above all others, makes for 
freedom.” R. G. HENSHAW. 

Wickford, R. I. 


To THE Epiror: The First Obligation, in 
your issue of August 18, might well be left 
to make its appeal to those who look to the 
Survey for leadership and inspiration in so- 
cial reform during war-time. Its dignity, 
temperance and broad vision cannot fail to 
impress even those who are not yet awake to 
the tremendous nature of the present war, in 
its possible set-back, by a failure to over- 
throw imperialism and militarism—of all the 
moral, social and economic progress of de- 
mocracy in the life of the nation, and human 
brotherhood. 

An individual may be pardoned for add- 
ing, as a personal testimony to the gentler 
judgment befitting editorial responsibility, the 
evidence that those who have failed to re- 
spond to the call of the President’s immortal 
“declaration” are not merely exercising a 
“divisive, paralyzing influence” in their own 
war against the loyal, by shooting out their 
arrows, even bitter words against them, but 
are sometimes unconsciously putting a sword 
into the hand of the enemy. 

Ervinc WINSLow. 

Boston. 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


To THE Eprror: In the Survey for August 
18, Mr. Devine bases a demand for unquali- 
fied moral support of the war on “the very 
justice of the national cause, the supreme 
importance of the issues at stake.” I desire 
to be advised what is the national cause, 
and what are the issues at stake. 

I am of New England English stock, and 
have always regarded England as my second 
country, with an affection only second to 
my affection for the land of my birth. When 
England has done a shameful thing, as in 
conquering the Boers or joining with Russia 
to suppress the democratic movement in 
Persia, I have been ashamed almost as if my 
own country had done it. My opinion of the 
conduct of the Teutonic powers, from July, 
1914, to the present day, agrees substantially, 
I suppose, with Mr. Devine’s. 

Yet I do not know what we are fighting 
for. There are other readers of the SuRVEY 
in the same doubt, who would be gratified, as 
I should, by Mr. Devine’s setting forth in 
its columns what he conceives the purposes 
of the United States to be. 

In order to help people in my state of 
mind, such a statement would have to be 
substantially free from rhetorical ornament, 
and would have to consist of a clear state- 
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ment of the ends which may be attained by 
the participation of the United States in the 
war. It might be of some academic interest 
to consider such questions as whether we 
took up arms in 1917 because Servia or 
Belgium was wronged in 1914 and whether 
we are fighting for our “honor” in the sense 
of “the code of honor,” that is, by way of 
avenging an insult, in the manner of a 
duelist. 

To me, however, it appears that the ra- 
tional grounds for war-must lie in a desired 
future rather than in the past. Moreover, 
in the light of this war’s experience, not much 
weight can be laid on promises regarding the 
conduct of future wars. An agreement, for 
instance, that private property of enemies 
should not be captured or destroyed at sea, 
or that submarines should not be used, would 
be broken as soon as either belligerent saw 
gain in breaking it. Such agreements may 
well enough be made for pious satisfaction, 
but they are surely not worth fighting for. 
No end, however good in itself, can be worth 
fighting for unless it can be made at once an 
accomplished fact, like a transfer of terri- 


tory, or at least can be in some fashion en- _ 


forced during peace, as perhaps a reduction 
of armaments may be. 

The question may be stated thus: On the 
securing of what ends should the United 
States be ready to make peace and to urge 
peace upon its allies? Without trying to list 
all possible answers to this question, I will 
suggest some: Limitation of armies, and of 
military and naval armaments; expulsion of 
the Hohenzollerns; establishment of a _ re- 
public in Germany; freeing of Belgium; 
freeing of Servia; freeing of the occupied 
provinces of France; return of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, or some part thereof, to France; ac- 
quisition of the Trentino by Italy; acquisi- 
tion of Dalmatia by Italv; acquisition of ter- 
ritory at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean by Italy or France or both; an au- 
tonomous Poland, including Prussian Poland 
or Galicia, or both; determination of the 
status of all disputed territories by plebiscite 
of their inhabitants; retention by Great 
Britain of the German colonies; payment to 
Belgium and France, by Germany, for dam- 
age done therein; a fund (according to the 
Russian proposal) for the restoration of all 
the devastated countries, to be furnished by 
all the belligerents in proportion to their 
war expenditures; a punitive indemnity to 
be levied on Germany and her allies; how 
much ? 

We have had a sufficiency of rhetoric: “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” or, as 
Mr. Devine says in the article now in ques- 
tion, “to build a lasting international peace,” 
to be “exponents of civilization where it is 
threatened, the champions of humanity, the 
defenders of truth.” Mr. Devine knows, if 
he will stop to think, that what he says we 
are fighting for is what the Germans say 
they are fighting for. We need a program 
of tangible rather than rhetorical ends. In 
specific terms such as I have suggested above, 
I shall be glad, and I am sure many readers 
of the Survey will be glad, if Mr. Devine 
will say what he hopes the United States 
will effect by participating in this war, and 
on what terms it should be ready to make 
peace. 


CuHar.Les E. EDGERTON. 
Washington. 


P. S. Since I sent you my appeal for light 
on our aims in this war, public knowledge 
has been much advanced by the President’s 
reply to the Pope. Mr. Wilson there says 
plainly that we are not fighting to enforce 
punitive damages, nor for the dismember- 
ment of empires. This appears to be a sub- 
stantial endorsement of the Russian proposal 
—no forcible annexations, no punitive in- 
demnities. It also seems to meet the views 


of the more democratic-minded among the 
German people. If one rejoices in such a 
declaration, one may regret that the Presi- 
dent did not see his way <o make it earlier, 
in his communications to the Russian pro- 
visional government. 

The one specific end which the President 
sets up to be obtained by our participation in 
the war—as when he invited Congress to 
declare war, but somewhat more clearly now 
—is a change in the political constitution of 
Germany. C. EVE: 


MME. BRESHKOVSKY’S ADDRESS 


To tHe Eprror: Madame Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky, the “grandmother of the Russian 
revolution,’ has lately expressed the wish 
that she might hear oftener from her friends 
in America. Letters addressed to her at 
the Hotel Central, Moscow, Russia, will be 
forwarded. 

The government has placed at her dis- 
posal a private car on the railroad, and she 
is going about the country making addresses 
to the thousands who everywhere crowd to 
hear her. 

She writes that, as her voice is no longer 
adequate to say all that she wishes, she takes 
along with her a “grandson,” who finishes 
the speeches that she begins. 

Madame Breshkovsky from the first has 
urged a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Chilmark, Mass. 


FROM A DISSENTER 


To THe Epriror: In his description of the 
earthly paradise created in Yucatan by Gov- 
ernor Alvarado, G. B. Winton [the SuRvEY 
for August 11, page 416] says: “Many build- 
ings that had been used as churches were 
bought and converted into school houses.” 

“Bought”? 

There is some mistake here, I think. Does 


_not Mr. Winton mean—well, see the New 


Thesaurus (Roget & Mawson, Current Lit- 
erature Co., New York) 791, page 265, for 
appropriate synonyms, and take your choice 
among them. 

Please do not insult our intelligence too 
grossly! 

Tuomas F, Woopiock. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


MAINE 
have defeated woman suffrage at the special 
election held this week. 


seems, by the latest reports, to 


STUART A. QUEEN, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections of 
California, will become director of the Texas 
School of Civics and Philanthropy at Hous- 
tion on October 1. 


THE Danish supreme court has confirmed 
a judgment forcing the repayment of strike 
benefit amounting to 240 kroner (about $65) 
by a former member of a trade union who 
returned to work before the union had de- 
clared the strike ended. 


eee 
A PSYCHOPATHIC clinic for the county 
court at Albany, N. Y., will be proposed to 
the next state legislature. A bill calling 
for the expenditure of $5,000 a year is 
fathered by Judge George Addington on 
the basis of results obtained through the vol- 
untary examinations by DreClinton McCord. 


MANUAL training in New Zealand is now 
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being supplemented by school visits to in- 
dustrial establishments. The Auckland As- 
sociation of Manufacturers has entered into 
an agreement with the school authorities to 
systematize such visits, to permit detailed 
investigation of their works by pupi's and 
to give such information and demonstra- 
tions as may be desired to make the visits of 
maximum educational value. 


ELIZABETH KELLY has been appointed 
director of a campaigre to wipe out adult 
illiteracy in North Carolina. A state ap- 
propriation of $25,000 a year for the next 
two years for this purpose is to be supple- 
mented by county appropriations. 


EVERY drafted man found to be afflicted or 
threatened with tuberculosis is followed up 
by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. “Never before,” says Dr. Hoyt E. 
Dearholt, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, “in the nation’s history has there been 
such an opportunity to discover the actual 
existing cases of tuberculosis.” 


RAYMOND ROBINS of Chicago has been 
left in charge of a permanent commission in 
Petrograd by the American Red Cross Com- 
mission to Russia, which started home last 
week. Graham Romeyn Taylor of the 
Survey staff, who went to Russia fifteen 
months ago to do relief work among interned 
Germans and Austrians under the American 
embassy at Petrograd, is now associated with 
Mr. Robins, following intervening service 
with the official American commission of 
which Elihu Root was the head. 


AN AWARD of $20,000 has been offered by 
the National Institution for Moral Instruc- 
tion for the best method of character educa- 
tion in public schools. Competition is lim- 
ited to a group of nine research students in 
each state. The prize will be divided among 
the members of the state group that submits 
the winning plan. The competition will run. 
for a year from Washington’s Birthday. 
David Snedden, professor of social educa- 
tion at Teachers’ College, New York city, 
is chairman of the board of directors of the 
institution and Milton Fairchild is chairman 
of the executive committee. Headquarters 
are at 3730 McKinley street, Washington. 


EAST AFRICAN employers of farm labor 
have become alarmed by an increase of 
wages which threatens to be permanent. 
Indeed, this increase exceeds a rate of 100 
per cent. “Good men,” formerly paid $1.95 
per month and perquisites valued at about 
$1.95 per month, have become porters in 
army service, and less efficient men now 
are paid from twelve to fifteen rupees ($3.89 
to $4.87) per month. The explanation given 
by the American consul at Mombasa why 
such compensation represents a fair wage, 
namely that “the average native African 
laborer is only /about one-fifth as efficient 
as the white workman and requires much 
more supervision” has a familiar ring to it. 


THE New York State Board of Charities 
has announced the appointment of heads of 
three of the four divisions created by the 
legislature last spring. Clarence E. Ford, 
formerly inspector for the board, becomes 
head of the division of medical charities; 
James H. Foster, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, becomes head of the division of chil- 
dren; and Dr. Chester Carlyle, senior as- 
sistant physician at King’s Park State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, becomes head of the 
division of mental defectives and delin- 
quents. The fourth division, that of adult 
wards, has been consolidated with the po- 
sition of the superintendent of state and 
alien poor, now filled by Robert W. Hill. 


: 
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BUFFALO social workers are still chuckling 
over the latest case of confusion between 
Frederic Almy, president of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction last 
year and secretary of the Buffalo Charity 
Organization Society, and his twin brother, 
Frank. In Buffalo everyone says that what 
Frank does, Frederic eventually will do. So, 
when Frank recently went to the hospital for 
a minor operation, all the mutual friends 
asked what would happen to Frederic. It 
happened in two weeks. Frederic went to 
the same hospital and had his appendix re- 
moved. Now the twins are both up and 
out, smiling and happy. 


THE United Committee on War Temper- 
ance Activities in the Army and Navy, re- 
cently formed at the proposal of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and comprising promi- 
nent temperance organizations, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, will’ send to various 
camps a stereopticon which automatically 
shows slides picturing the effects of alcohol 
on war-work. Prominent speakers have also 
been secured to explain the slides. The an- 
nouncement states that “to assist in meeting 
the menacing conditions that our army will 
face in the rum and wine rations of Great 
Britain and France, an investigation is now 
being carried on and a commission may be 
sent abroad.” The executive secretary is 
the Rev. Harley H. Gill, formerly of Niles, 
Cal. 


THE BUILDING OF CITIES, by Harlean 
James, reviewed in the Survey for July 28, 
has been chosen by the Dallas Board of 
Education as a textbook for school instruc- 
tion in the principles of city planning, which 
is to be introduced as part of the supple- 
mentary reading work in connection with 
“some of the existing courses.” Contrary to 
the opinion expressed by the reviewer, J. M. 
McCormick, president of the board, holds 
that “the matter of the city plan forms one 
of the most important problems of our civic 
life and should be given proper attention 
in our schools. ‘The children should be 
taught the nature and importance of city 
planning. They should know what has been 
done in other cities, what can be done and 
what should be done in our own, in order 
that they may think and act intelligently 
upon such matters when they grow up and 
take their part in the affairs of the com- 
munity as citizens.” 


EMERGENCIES—why, for them the Trav- 
elers’ Aid Society has existed. But the Phil- 
adelphia Travelers’ Aid Society agents feel 
as if they had never known the meaning un- 
til the spring and summer of 1917. The lost 
coin, the runaway boy, the stranded old 
woman and even the white-slave case are 
simple compared with the unaccustomed and 
baffling developments of this year. Scarcely 
had the spring passed with its trainloads of 
southern Negroes bound for everywhere but 
liable to remain in the station in amiable 
huddles, when the summer brought its pa- 
thetic search for sailor and soldier lads. A 
mother journeys from the Middle West only 
to find that her son had been transferred be- 
fore her arrival and she is alone without 
the promised carfare for her return. A 
young girl comes to marry a soldier friend— 
he has changed his mind; a wife travels to 
bid her husband farewell but does not know 
whether he is a guardsman, a marine or 
what not. Everything must be done quickly 
and yet through all the haste of action, the 
awful loneliness of the stranger must be re- 
membered. The constant transfer of men, 
the lean purses and desolate plight of their 
friends has brought out speed and resource- 
fulness hitherto unknown. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.] 
AMERICAN Pusiic HerattH Association, War 
Meetinc, Washington, D. C., Oct. 17-20. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Willard. Acting secretary, A. 
Ws Hedrick, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
ass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. i 


American. Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 
sa Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
ork, 


American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ triai (4 months to Survey 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 

A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


Better Films Movement: Bulletin of Affiliated 
Committees; monthly; $1; ten cents an issue. 
Information about successful methods. Ad- 
dress National Committee for Better Films, or 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, ete. Wm. J. Robinson, M.D., 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Journal of Home Economics; monthly; $2 
a year; foreign postage, 35¢. extra; Canadian, 
20c.; American Home Economics Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C? 


Life and Labor; $1 a year; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; an annual; 35c. postpaid; 
permanent record of current events. An ency- 
clopedia of 41 pages of historical and sociologi- 
cal facts relating to the Negro. General and 
special bibliographies; full index. Published 
under the auspices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 


The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Proportional Representation Review; quarterly; 
40 cents a year. American Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, 802 Franklin Bank Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 

- lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress;, all in a very human 
vein; $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 

a. 
The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 


a transcript of social work and forces: Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.] 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


ATHLETICS FoR ELEMENTARY ScHoot GrrLs. By 
Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor and Director Girls’ 
Gymnasium, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. Price Fifteen Cents. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city. 


NEW NATIONAL CONFERENCE PAMPHLETS 


Rurat Socrat Worx. William T. Cross 
(8 ‘cents). 

Pusrtic HeattH as a Socrat MoveMeEnT. 
Irving Fisher (12 cents). 

Tue Bearinc or PsycHoLtocy on SocraL~ 
Casz Worx. William Healey, M. D. 
(8 cents). 

INTENSIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE JOURNALISM 
in Heatto Epucation; an EXAMPLE. 
C. E. Terry, M. D. (8 cents). 

Tue Retations or Foop Economics To 
THE NutRITIVE VALUE oF THE Drier, 
Lucy H. Gillet (6 cents). 

Tue Pustic HeattH PrRoGRAM OF THE 
Present Day. William Charles 
White, M. D. (8 cents). 

Tue APPORTIONMENT OF THE HEALTH 
Bupcer. Franz Schneider, Jr. (8 
cents). 

Tue PossIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
SpectaAL Taxation oF Lanp. Arthur 
N. Young (8 cents). 

TuHeE SIGNIFICANCE To THE City oF ITs 
Locat Community Lire. Mary E 
McDowell (6 cents). 

PossIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
FEDERATION, OR CouNncits oF SociaL 
AcEnciEs. Sherman C. Kingsley (8 
cents). 

Tue Necro anp THE New Economic 
ConpiTions. R. R. Moton (6 cents). 

Financinc CuHaritires 1n War Time. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay (6 cents). 

ILLeGITIMACY IN Europe as AFFECTED 
BY THE War. Emma O, Lundberg (8 
cents). 

Tue Procress oF FINANCIAL FEDERA- 
tions. William J. Norton (6 cents). 

A Business Man’s CritIcisM OF THE 
PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL 
Service. Fred A. Geier (6 cents). 

Mositizinc THE CHURCHES FOR Com- 
MUNITY SERvICcE. Rev. Roy B. Guild 
(8 cents). 

AGENCIES OF SOCIALIZING THE RuRAL 
Minp. Professor Ernest R. Groves 
(8 cents). 

Tue ReEtaTivE VALUE OF PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT oF ALCOHOLISM, 
H. W. Mitchell, M. D. (8 cents). 

DistriBuTIVE CO-OPERATION. James Ford 
(6 cents). 

Tue INstTITUTIONAL CARE oF THE IN- 
JURED, Nascher, M. D. (8 
cents). 

Tue Ipgeats or FINANCIAL FEDERATION. 
Fred R. Johnson (6 cents). 

CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR MENTAL 
Hyciene. Owen Copp, M. D: (8 
cents). 

Recent Procress 1N DETERMINING THE 
NatTurRE oF CRIME AND THE CHARACTER 
or Criminats. Bernard Glueck, 
M. D. (10 cents). 

Some Mentat PrositeMs at Sine SING. 
Bernard Glueck, M. D. (6 cents). 
Tue City anp Irs Locat Community 
Lirr. Robert A. Woods (6 cents). 
Tue DesrraBitity oF MeprcaL WARDENS 
FoR Prisons. E, E. Southard, M. D. 

(8 cents). 

Zones OF CoMMUNITY Errort In MENTAL 
Hycriene. E. E. Southard, M. D. (8 
cents). 

Order by number. Send remittance with order. 

Address National Conference of Social Work, 315 

Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


PAMPHLETS ON TUBERCULOSIS 


TuBERCULOSIS DIsPENSARY METHOD AND PROCEDURE. 
By F. Elisabeth Crowell. A pamphlet showin 
how to establish and conduct a tuberculosis clinic. 
Price twenty-five cents. 

TusercuLosis HosprraL AND SANATORIUM CoN- 
strucTION. By Thomas S. Carrington, M.D. 
An illustrated handbook with detailed plans for 
architects and others interested in the construc- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals and _ sanatoria. 
Price sixty-two cents postpaid. 

WorKINGMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ANTI- 
TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN. A _ study, with sug- 
gestions on the utilization of workingmen in the 
campaign against tuberculosis. Price twenty 
cents. 

Order from The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 
22 street, New York. 

Pustic ScHoors Atutetic Leacugz. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York city. Price Fifteen 
Cents. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


SuRVEY 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose’ postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deayor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NIL. 

Better Films Movement, Ncsr. 

Birth Registration, AASPIM. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Amer. Assn. for Org. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, NML, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com, 
Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 
Natl. Com. for Better Films. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. ; 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Netc, Aaspim, Necsw, Nspie, Praa. 


CHURCH. AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., PrEc. 
(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Natl. Municipal League. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Clinics, Industrial, Nct. 
Commission Government, NML, Sso. 
Community Organization, AIss. 
Conservation, CcuL. 
[ef vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nrww. 
Consumers, Ctra. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, Atss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 
EDUCATION 
Amer. Library: Assn. ; 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. % 
Natl. Soc. for Prom: of Ind. Ep. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Electoral Reform, Nau, .T1, APKL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncrs, Nysus. 
Fatigue, Nc. 
Feeblemindedness, Cprm, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS : 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, NML. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn, 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Proy. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. : 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Nat!. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Ncsw, Ncwea, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health insurance, AALL. 
History, ASNLH. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Net, Ncte. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea. 
Idiocy, CPFM. 
Imbecility, CrrM. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHa. h 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, NsPie. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aati, Nc, Nectc. 

Legislative Reform, Apr. 

Liguor, NML. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, NcmH. 
Military Relief, Arc, 

Minimum Wage, Net. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, NML. 
National Service, Atss. 

Negro Training, Asnitu, H1, T1. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 

Nursing, ApHA, Arc, Nopus. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Police, NML. : 
Protection Women Workers, Net, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 
Public Health, Apna, Connu, Nopus. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
ALIL, Er. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 

Regulation of Motion Pictures, Ncpr. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nesr. Ywea. 
REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. : 
Self-Government, Niuww. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asta, Nysus. 
Schools, Angea, Hi, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Szo. 
Short Working Hours, New. 
Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 
Social Hygiene, Asuna, NySuHs. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 
Joint Com. on Soc. Service, Pec. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, Rsr. 
SURVEYS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncemu, Praa, Ncwea, NspPiE. 
Taxation, Nt. 
National Travelers Aid Society. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
rea Aid Society. 


Jw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Netce., Rsv. 
Unemployment, AAatL, 
WAR RELIEF | 
Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywcea, 
WOMEN : 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. b 
Natl. Consumers’ League. © 
Natl: League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Cyw, Nras, Tas. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Working Girls. 
Niww., Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- ~ 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n; Francis 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Correspondence and active field work in the or- 
ganization, and solution of problems confronting, 
charity organization societies and councils of 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plans 
for proper coordination of effort between different 
social agencies. ! 
AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti-— 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, di- 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. To popularize the Negro and his 
contributions to civilization that he may not 
Become a negligible factor in the thought of the 
world. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 E. 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any- 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing or 
management in school, institution or home. ( 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Robert 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all 
matters of community organization and progress. 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. — 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speakers, — 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particular 
attention given to requests from communities in 
which all such effort is at an early stage. Seeks 
to bring about better cooperation among special- 
ized national organizations, toward securing the 
more comprehensive local application of their 
types of service. Promotes the fullest extension’ 
of principles and methods which on a limited 
scale have conclusively shown their power for the 
upbuilding of the nation. ; 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, trainin 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 
AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C..G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. W. A. Evans, pres., Chicago; A. W. Hed- 
rich, acting sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. Ob- 
ject: to promote public and personal health. Health 
Employment Bureau lists health officers, public 
health nurses, industrial hygienists, etc. 
AMERICAN RED CROSS— National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
president; Robert DeForest, vice-president; 
John Skelton Williams, treasurer; John Ww: Davis, — 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit: _ 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D, — 
Gibson, general manager, , 
Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States: William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 


